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INTRODUCTION 


VANJI, the capital of the Chera kingdom and the ChSra kingdom 
itself have alike been taken usually to be in the region of the West 
Coast, the rulers of the kingdom being generally known in Tamil, 
the Western kings as distinct from the eastern Chola and the southern 
PSndya, the region between having been more or less divided among 
a number of sub-kings, generally described in Tamil as kurunila 
mannar. This belief was rudely disturbed by the publication of the 
work, Seran Senguttuvan by Rao Saheb Pandit M. Raghava Aiyangar 
of the Tamil Lexicon Office, followed by another work VSnjimSnakar 
written in support of the previous work by MahSvidvSn R. Raghava 
Aiyangar of the S6tu SamastSnam. The contention of these Pandits 
was that Karur, now in the Trichinopoly District on the banks of the 
AmarSvati, more correctly Amravati, is the Vanji of the ChSras, 
and what follows in consequence, the river AmarSvati is the river 
An-Porundam associated with it. This new theory was far from 
being accepted by Tamil scholars, some of whom put themselves 
to the trouble of solemnly controverting the new theory, among them 
the late Mr. Srinivasa Pillai of Tanjore. This position received 
comparatively small support among scholars, though it had been 
maintained by the authors with unabated enthusiasm. The matter 
came to a head with the publication of the translation of the Silap- 
padikSram by Mr. V. R. Ramachandradikshitar of the History 
Department of the Madras University, who, in the notes that he has 
added to the translation, has taken it upon himself to testify to the 
final character of this view which took Tamil scholars interested in 
the subject by surprise, among them Sir R. K. Shanmukham 
Chettiar, K.C.I.E., the Diwan of Cochin. To a casual question by 
him as to my view of the matter, I gave the reply that my views 
remain the same as they were, as embodied in my lectures to the 
Madras University more than a score of years ago. The question was 
taken up before the Oriental Conference, which was timed to assem¬ 
ble in Tirupati, where the matter was discussed, I believe without 
adopting any decisive resolution upon the subject. 



Apart from this, Sir Shanmukham had spoken on a previous 
occasion about making some archaeological excavation on the site of 
a mound called Ch5ram3nparamba, a little way from the Vanjikulam 
temple. This site is popularly said to be the site of the palace 
of the ChgramSn PerumSl, the royal saint of the Cheras of the 
8~9th century. Speaking about the matter, he invited me to go 
and inspect the spot and advise in regard to the matter. I 
readily agreed to do so. He took the opportunity of this present 
discussion and wanted me to go down on the visit. I did so 
soon after returning from the Oriental Conference at Tirupati. 
Thanks to the excellent arrangements of the Diwan, I was able 
to examine the locality satisfactorily along with the Diwan him¬ 
self, and the Diwan Peishkar Mr. K. Achyuta Menon, a very well 
informed gentleman in regard to all matters connected with the 
locality, the State Archaeologist, Mr. Anujan Achan, and Mr. 
Joseph Mundasseri, the Head of the Vernacular Department of 
the Trichur College, among others. 

As Sir Shanmukham wanted a reconsideration by me of the 
position of Vanji and my own verdict upon it, I took it upon 
myself to re-examine the whole position. I thought the best 
way of doing it would certainly be not to follow the controversial 
method involving dissipation of energy in dealing with all kinds 
of unconnected matter brought into the discussion. The best 
procedure to adopt, to arrive at a verdict, would be to review 
the whole of the evidence, and present it in a form easily under¬ 
stood by the reader, even the lay reader, so that, on a judgment 
of the material thus presented, a careful reader might form his 
own conclusion. I have adopted that method as the most con¬ 
venient and satisfactory way of giving my own verdict on an 
evaluation of the evidence thus reviewed in full. The reader has 
now the material before him to form a judgment of his own, 
independently of any conclusions to which I may have given 
expression in the course of the work. I hope the publication of 
this would help towards the attainment of a final conclusion on 
the subject. It is none too soon, nor is it needless waste of time 
and energy to do this, as the testimony of the translator of the 
Silappadiksram, and the fact that the authoritative University 
Tamil Lexicon equates Karur, the Karur of the Trichinopoly 



District, with the Vanji of the ChSras, would give to the position 
a finality which it never has had. I have, as far as may be, 
tried to let the evidence speak for itself contenting myself with 
expounding wherever such exposition was required in regard to 
the literature bearing upon the problem. 

I acknowledge with the greatest pleasure my obligation to 
Sir Shanmukham Chettiar for having given the occasion and for 
providing the facilities for my local examination. I am no less oblig¬ 
ed to the other gentlemen, whose names I have already mentioned. 
I may add to the list the name of my old friend, Mr. T. K. 
Krishna Menon, who had presented a paper to the Oriental 
Conference on this subject, and whose paper I am publishing in 
the Journal of Indian History for August 1940. I mention it 
with pleasure as it provides the curious reader the controversial 
matter of reviewing the arguments of the others, which I wanted 
actually to avoid in this work. I hope the reader will find all 
the relevant material before him to arrive at a correct conclusion 
independently of other opinion. Pandit Venkatasvami Nattar, 
late of the Annamalai University, offered to co-operate in the 
work; but the distance at which he lives made it impossible for 
me to accept his offer. I am nevertheless grateful to him for 
the offer. 

“Sripadam” ) 

143, Brodies Road, l S. KRISHNASWAMI AIYANGAR 

Mylapore, Madras, l 
Dated 8th August 1940. ’ 



THE CHERA COUNTRY AND ITS CAPITAL 


Early divisions of South India 

It is well known that what is called South India in historical 
times has been a well recognised division of India, marked off 
distinctly from Hindustan, the country north of the Vindhyas and 
the Dakhan, the country between the Vindhyas and the Krishna and 
the Tungabadra, more or less roughly. This seems to have been 
known, among the inhabitants of the south generally, by the 
term Tamilakam, Dravidaka of the Sanskritists, or the Dimirika or 
Limerika of the classical geographers, Greek and Roman. This 
southern division from the earliest times onwards has had the 
reputation of having been divided among the three crowned-kings, 
the Chola, Psndya and Chera, and a number of chieftains of lower 
rank who held their territory under the suzerainty of these monarchs, 
but always on the look out to throw off this suzerainty and rule 
independently, if they could. While the MahabhSrata and the 
Ramayana do contain references to one or other of these regions, the 
first definite and datable reference to this region and its divisions is 
in the edicts of Asoka. The second Rock Edict makes reference to 
these divisions in the following order, Chola, PJndya, Keralaputta, 
Satlyaputta and Tambapanni. The last of course stands for Ceylon, 
and we may disregard it for our purpose. Of the other four, the 
last one has been located in the Southern Mahratta country more or 
less, leaving the other three in the south. This would mean that 
in the estimation of Asoka and his officials, this region of the south 
was more or less divided among the three kings, Chola, Psndya and 
Chsra, Keralaputra, as the Edict has it. Asoka’s edicts however do 
not locate these divisions strictly except to mention them in this 
order. The following extract contains the Girnar version of Edict 
2 which contains this passage.— 

(a) “Everywhere in the dominions of king DgvJCn&mpriya 
PriyadarSin, and likewise among (his) borders, such 
as the Chodas, the Pandyas, the Satlyaputa, the 
Ketalaputa, even Tamraparni, the Yona king Anti- 
yaka, and also the kings who are the neighbours of 
this Antiyaka-everywhere two (kinds of) medical 
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treatment, were established by king QevanSmpriya 
PriyadarSin (viz.) medical treatment for men and 
medical treatment for cattle”. 


South India and the classical Geographers 

Apart from this edict, there are just a few stray references to 
one or other of these southern kingdoms in Megasthenes. They 
are too meagre for building upon. We may however say that these 
southern kingdoms were in existence in the period of the Mauryan 
Empire as kingdoms, and were definitely known as such to the 
Mauryan Emperor Asoka, who might have had diplomatic relations 
with them. Beyond this, there seems to have been a considerable 
amount of intercourse between the north and the south, as we 
find both Buddhism and Jainism had a considerable body of 
followers in South India, and there are here and there hints of 
their having been important communities in South India. The 
advent of the Andhras to power in mid-India brings them into touch 
with the south; but they seem to stop short of the Tamil South. • 
So our knowledge of South India remains meagre, except for these 
occasional references, till the beginning of the Christian era. With 
the beginning of the Christian era, however, we come upon a little 
more information as there are some few references to South India 
and its commerce from those who visited the region for purposes of 
commerce. That opens up a new vista of South Indian History, 
which certainly has to be made up from Tamil literature mostly. 
There is a reference in Megasthenes which seems specifically to refer 
to the Chera country as the following passage in his Ancient India 
seems to indicate.—“Next follow the Naroe enclosed by the loftiest 

of the Indian mountains, Capitalia. 

The poorer king of the Charmoe has but 60 elephants, and his force 
is otherwise insignificant”. According to Wigram, Megasthenes’ 
Naroe refers to the Nayars of Malabar, and Charmoe to the 
Cheras. His reference to the south being ruled by queens is 
too indefinite to build upon. A later writer Eratosthenes fol¬ 
lowing close upon Megasthenes happens to mention Cape Como¬ 
rin. An account of a voyage to India from the coast of 
Egypt is mentioned by Strabo who speaks of a Greek sailor. 
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a certain Eudoxus of Cyzicus who undertook a voyage under the 
guidance of a Hindu sailor from the Red Sea to the West Coast 
followed by another one in the reign of Cleopatra of Egypt. But 
regular voyages became the fashion after the discovery of the south¬ 
west monsoon by a Greek sailor Hippalos, by whose name the mon¬ 
soon wind has come to be known to the Greeks. That was about the 
year A.D. 47. But < for anything like a definite reference to the 
West Coast we have to go to Pliny, A.D. 23 to A.D. 79. The 
following passage contains some specific details which are of value. 
Pliny says: “To those bound for India, it is most convenient to 
depart from Okelis (now Galla or Celia, a small bay within the 
straits of Babelmandeb). They sail thence with the wind Hippalos 
in forty days to the first emporium of India, Muziris (Kodungalur), 
which is not a desirable place to arrive at on account of pirates in¬ 
festing the neighbourhood who hold a place called Nitria , which is 
not supplied with merchandise. Besides, the station for ships is at 
a great distance from the shore and cargoes have both to be landed 
and shipped by means of little boats. There reigned there, when 
I wrote this, Caelabothras. Another port belonging to the nation is 
the more convenient Neacyndon —which is called Bacare.. There 
reigned Pandion in an inland town, far distant from the emporium, 
called Modura—the region, however, from which they convey pepper 
to Bacare in boats formed from single logs in Cottonara (Kottara- 
kara)”. This passage is extremely interesting for many reasons. 
Ships set sail from the mouth of the Red Sea and reached the southern 
port Muziris after a forty days’ voyage across the Arabian Sea. This 
is said to have been due to the monsoon wind Hippalos. The next 
fact of importance is that the neighbourhood of the port Muziris 
was infested with pirates, and this part of the coast had to be avoided 
to reach the port. Another inconvenience mentioned is that the 
port was not reachable by ships direct, and small boats had to be 
employed to bring cargoes. The rulers of the locality are called by 
Pliny Caelobothras; as near as a Roman could bring himself to pro¬ 
nounce Keralaputra of the Asoka Edicts. The next port of 
importance more convenient than Muziris is said to be a port 
Neacyndon, somewhat in the interior, but offering a convenient land¬ 
ing place at what he calls Bacare. Bacare has now been satisfac¬ 
torily identified with Vaikkarai opposite to Kottayam on the coast, 
and Pliny’s Neacyndon has been identified with a place near that 
region also. The late Mr. Kanakasabhai Pillai called it Neikunram. 
Others have identified the place with Nlndakarai. But the fact of 
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importance to be noted is that it was under the rule of the Pandyan 
whose capital according to Pliny was in the far interior at Madura. 
But the port was however in a pepper producing district; when he 
wrote it was Cottonara, as near as may be to KuttanSdu, not the 
well known town of KottSrakara. Pliny makes the interesting 
remark which is of great value that the balance of trade was in favour 
of India, which amounted to 55,000,000 sesterces in gold, equivalent 
to £ 4,86,979, chiefly in exchange for spices and other luxury, such 
as pearl and silks, as Pliny remarks elsewhere. Pliny therefore who 
lived in the first century, and might have written some time about 
A. D. 70, or a little later, mentions distinctly the Keralaputra 
country, the port of Muziris in which a Chera monarch lived at 
the time that he was writing, and states that the neighbourhood was 
infested by pirates, all three points capable of direct confirmation 
from early Tamil literature. 

In connection with the same subject, the Periplus notes.— 

“53. Beyond Calliena there are other market-towns of this 
region; Semylla, Mandagora, Palaepotmae; Melizigara, Byzantium 
Togarum and Aurannoboas. Then there are the islands called 
Sesecrienae and that of the Aegidii, and that of the Caenitae, oppo¬ 
site the place called Chersonesus (and in these places there are 
pirates); and after this the White Island. Then come Naura and 
Tyndis, the first markets of Damirica, and then Muziris and 
Nelcynda, which are now of leading importance. 

54. Tyndis is of the Kingdom of Cerobothra; it is a village in 
plain sight by the sea. Muziris, of the same Kingdom, abounds in 
ships sent there with cargoes from Arabia, and by the Greeks; it is 
located on a river, distant from Tyndis by river and sea five hundred 
stadia, and up the river from the shore twenty stadia. Nelcynda 
is distant from Muziris by river and sea about 500 stadia, and is of 
another Kingdom, the Pandian. This place also is situated on 
a river, about one hundred and twenty stadia from the sea. 

55. There is another place at the mouth of this river, the 
village of Bacare; to which ships drop down on the outward voyage 
from Nelcynda, and anchor in the roadstead to take on their 
cargoes; because the river is full of shoals and the channels are 
not clear. The kings of both these market-towns live in the 
interior. And as a sign to those approaching these places 
from the sea there are serpants coming forth to meet you, 
black in colour, but shorter, like snakes in the head, and with 
blood-red eyes”. 
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56. They send large ships to these market-towns on account of 
the great quantity and bulk of pepper and malabathrum. There are 
imported here, in the first place, a great quantity of coin; topaz, thin 
clothing, not much; figured linens, antimony, coral, crude glass, 
copper, tin, lead; wine, not much, but as much as at Barygaza; 
realgar and orpiment; and wheat enough for the sailors, for this is 
not dealt in by the merchants there. There is exported pepper, 
which is produced in quantity in only one region near these markets, 
a district called Cottonara. Besides this there are exported great 
quantities of fine pearls, ivory, silk cloth, spikenard from the Ganges, 
malabathrum from the places in the interior, transparent stones of all 
kinds, diamonds and sapphires, and tortoise shell; that from Chryse 
Island, and that taken among the islands along the coast of Damirica. 
They make the voyage to this place in a favourable season who set 
out from Egypt about the month of July, that is Epiphi”. 

Dramidaka or Tamiiakam on the West Coast : 
the Chera Country 

The extracts above make it clear that the Tamil land on the 
West Coast, Dimirika as the Periplus writes it, Dimirika or Limirika 
of other writers, the latter by error, all stand for the Sanskrit 
Dramidaka, perhaps formed from the word Tamiiakam, which is 
used in classical Tamil literature, begins with two towns called by this 
writer Naura and Tindis. There is no doubt about the latter which 
is a Tamil name Tondi, Kuttuvan Tondi or Seran Tondi as opposed 
to Solan Tondi on the east coast, and has been satisfactorily identi¬ 
fied with Quilandy or Kadalundy on the West Coast somewhere 
north of Beypore, about 50 miles north of Kranganore. The name 
Naura is not quite so clear. In this form it is also mentioned by 
Pliny, while Ptolemy has in its place Nitra or Nitrias, which gives 
us the clue. The town of Nitra or Nitrias must be Mangalore as 
the river debouching into the sea just to the south of Mangalore is 
called NetrSvati, from which the name must have been formed. It 
is opposite this that an island is located, a rendezvous of pirates. 
The island itself is called Nitra also, but sometimes Lieuke or white 
island. We may therefore take it safely that, according to these 
classical writers, the Tamil country on the West Coast began at 
Mangalore, as in fact Malabar did in later historical times. The 
coast region immediately to the north of this, and very often including 
Mangalore and some way to the south of it as far as Cannanore 
belonged to the Tuju country, the real MalaiySlam country beginning 




therefrom. The definite indication that we get is 500 stadia to the 
south takes us to Muziris and another 500 stadia to the farther south 
to a place called Melkinda or Neakinda. On this specification of 
distance we get three towns, Mangalore, Muziris, and Neakinda or 
its coast town Bakare on the coast, opposite Kottayam. Another 
noteworthy point is that Tondi is said to be in the Chera kingdom. 
Muziris is said to be in the same kingdom also, and is described as a 
flourishing port, to which a large number of ships came both from 
Arabia and perhaps from Egypt, from the Greeks as it is set down. 
Both these answer exactly to the Yavanas of Tamil writers. It is 
said to be on a river 500 stadia from Tondi. Another 500 stadia 
from there is Melkinda, which is said to be included by this writer 
in the Pandyan kingdom, and the town he called Nelkinda is said to 
be 120 stadia, or about twelve miles from the coast, the coast town 
according to this author being Bacare, as near as may be to the 
Malaiyalam Vaikkarai. The limits therefore of the Chera kingdom 
along the coast north to south, thus get marked, and, at any rate, 
according to Pliny, the capital city is said to have been at Muziris, 
the Tamil equivalent of which is Musiri or Muyiri. There are two 
capital features mentioned which are noteworthy. The coast 
immediately to the north is described as pirate infested, as in fact the 
port of Mangalore and the island opposite are said clearly to have been 
the nest of pirates. This corresponds to the region of the Kadambas 
of Tamil literature who are described as “Kadambas of the sea” 
who were of piratical character perhaps, and had to be put down as 
such by more than one Chera king. The principal export of this 
region is described to be pepper which is supposed to come from a 
place which this writer calls Cottonara, the Tamil equivalent of which 
is perhaps Kuttanadu, the country immediately north of the Psndya 
country. This writer further makes it clear that the trade was not 
only over the sea; but even across land, as many of the commodities 
of trade were articles brought down to the West Coast from the east, 
and having been imported from countries across the Bay of Bengal 
and even distant China. 

The Chera Kingdom of Ptolemy 

Passing on to the next classical writer, Ptolemy who came 
perhaps a generation or two later, we get similar details about what 
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he writes of towns in Limirica, which seems to be plainly an error 
for Dimirica. He begins with Tindis or Tondi and gives the same 
specification of distance as Pliny. According to him, this sea-port 
town is said to be situated in the pepper country. Among other 
towns mentioned along the coast, we get of course Muziris. This 
Muyiri or Muyirikkodu of the Tamils was undoubtedly the ancient 
port, and, according to Ptolemy, it was the capital of the Chera 
kingdom. It has bee’n identified with Kranganur on the basis of 
even some of the early inscriptions. The earliest Syrian Christian 
record gives it the alternative name Mskodai or Mskodaipattinam. 
It is the mouth of the river, on which this town is situated that is 
described by the name Pseudostomos or false mouth; that is, the 
mouth of the PeriySr, which is a couple of miles from Muziris on the 
coast. This river-mouth is called in the local language Aj.imukham, 
and the place where the town stood seems to be marked by the 
present day Alikkodu. About some distance to the south from 
Muziris is marked the town Nelkinda which has not perhaps been 
satisfactorily identified as yet; but everyone seems to be agreed it 
has to be looked for somewhere about the region of Kottayam and 
possibly on the Achan Kovil river, which goes into the sea some 
miles down at Bakare, the Vaikkarai of MalaiySlam people. In this 
part Ptolemy also mentions Koreoura of which the given longitude 
and latitude are 118 9 40" minutes and 14° and 20", and it is midway 
between Bakare and Muziris. But among the inland cities, Ptolemy 
mentions also Koreura, which he marks as the royal seat of the 
Kerabothras and locates it at 119° and 16° 20" minutes, meaning 
apparently that it was much more inland than Muziris, which is 
117^ and 14°. The longitude and latitude as given by Ptolemy 
could not be relied on; but on this piece of evidence of Ptolemy we 
have to note there are a number of places which go by the name, the 
equivalent of Karur, and that none of these, not even the Karur of 
the interior, could be taken as far as Karur in the Trichinopoly 
District. Judging by the indications given in Ptolemy this must be 
a Karur in the region of the Cheras between the coast and the 
Ghats, and we could not go beyond the Ghats, to look for it. From 
the details that we have thus been able to gather from the classical 
writers who collected their information from sailors and others who 
visited this part of the coast, we have distinct evidence that the 
Chera country was a coast country extending all along the coast for 



a length of 1000 stadia, and, as far as could be made out from the 
details given, though there is no explicit statement of the fact, lay 
probably between the Ghats on the eastern side and the Arabian Sea. 
The Chera is mentioned as the ruler of the country in two or three 
different forms, but all of them quite capable of being equated with 
Chsraputra, or Keralaputra. We do not know of the name Chera- 
putra, as such, although the term Serar-perumSn or perumakan 
occurs in classical Tamil works, and the Chei'amSn in a later form. 
The Kerajaputra is a familiar enough term both in the Asoka in¬ 
scriptions and even later. In the days of the classical writers therefore 
the Chera kingdom was a coast country with a capital also situated 
in the coast region not very far from the sea. 

The Chera country in Silappadhikaram and 
Manimekhalai 

Let us now proceed to consider the position of the Chera 
country as such and its capital Vanji, as it is called, in two Tamil 
classics, Silappadhikaram and Manimekhalai. Though modern 
scholars have allotted these works to two different periods 
far apart from each other, Tamil scholars still regard the 
two as connected with each other in the manner indicated in 
the works themselves as constituting a twin-epic, according to 
the canons of Tamil criticism. There is really no reason so far 
put forward to depart from their view, and it would be hardly 
necessary that we should traverse the question here. It should be 
enough however to state it that the Silappadhikaram by 
itself will not answer to the description of an epic unless the 
Manimekhalai is taken along with it; for by itself it does not deal 
with the heroe’s life in full to comprehend the four ends of human 
existence. This apart, there is perhaps the prosaic consideration 
that the author of the Silappadhikaram was the brother of Sengut- 
tuvan, the ruler of the time, in which the transactions of the 
Silappadhikaram actually took place. The name of the author of 
the other work MaijimSkhalai is referred to in the course of the 
Silappadhikaram itself as a friend both of the ruler, Senguttuvan, 
and his brother, the author. Not only that. He is brought into 
intimate connection with the story of the Silappadhikaram itself, so 
that unless we are prepared to regard the whole of the two works as 
a deliberate piece of fabrication, we could hardly separate the one 



from the other. Since the Silappadhiksram is said in so many 
words to be intimately connected with the three crowned-kings of 
the south, Chola, Psndya and Chera, and the Manimekhalai also, 
without such an explicit statement, it would be well if we could collect 
together what is stated in the two works regarding these three 
separately to form an idea as to where these two works place the 
Chera country and its capital. We can then proceed to consider the 
so-called Sangam Works of Tamil literature in regard to this 
particular matter. 


The Story of the Two Epics 

The Silappadhiksram and the Manimekhalai together deal with 
the life story of a beautiful courtesan in the Chola capital of Kaveri- 
pattinam by name Msdhavi and her beautiful daughter Manime¬ 
khalai. The son of the principal merchant of the Chola capital by 
name Kovalan fell in love with her to the neglect of his wife, who 
was of a social standing equal to his. Kovalan went on in this kind 
of life till he found occasion to think that the courtesan he was so 
infatuated with, was not actually as much attached to him, as he had 
a right to expect. He became repentent and wanted to reform by 
setting up in life again, if possible in the Psndya capital of Madura, 
to regain the fortune which he had lavished away upon his concubine 
thus wasting away all the great wealth he got from his father. In 
this repentent mood, he told his wife of his determination. While 
agreeing readily to provide him the necessary capital with the only 
one precious jewel still left with her, the very highly costly anklet 
that she was still wearing, out of the costly equipment of the jewels 
provided by her parents, she told him of her resolution to accompany 
him, and not to part from him any more. He agreed to take her 
with him, and both of them left in the small hours of the morning, 
while the town was still asleep to avoid people noticing his going 
away from the place. At the end of the first stage of his journey, 
he took up a Jain nun as companion for his wife, and they moved 
along by way of Sfirangam to the Psndya capital. Having entered 
Madura, he placed the wife in charge of a shepherdess in the outskirts 
of the town, and entered the city bazaars carrying one of his wife’s 
anklets for selling it. It happened at the time that a similar anklet 
worn by the queen of Madura happened to be lost, and the queen 
was in consequence disconsolate with grief. The royal goldsmith. 
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the really guilty man, found the stranger with a single anklet handy 
for his purpose, and showed him up as the thief. The monarch 
ordered the killing of the thief and the recovering of the jewel from 
him, as the result of his unusual concern for the distress of the queen 
at the loss of her jewel. This departure from his usual circumspect 
dispensing of justice brought its own retribution in quite a tragic way. 
When the wife of the merchant who was killed heard of what had 
happened, she carried the other anklet in her hand and presented 
herself in front of the Pandyan palace, crying out the perpetration of the 
injustice to bring it to the notice of the monarch. Discovering the grave 
error and injustice that he thoughtlessly committed, the monarch died 
immediately of a broken heart at this perpetration of injustice damag¬ 
ing to the reputation of Pandya Sovereigns of Madura, followed by 
his wife instantaneously. The disconsolate widow passed through 
the streets of Madura to the temple of the city-goddess, who 
appeared and explained to her that what had happened had come 
about as a result of their own deeds in a previous existence, and told 
her that she would be taken to her husband a fortnight afterwards 
and would rejoin him though not in the human form, or in this life. 
She pursued the path indicated to her by walking along one of the 
banks of the river Vaigai going out of the Western Gateway of 
Madura, till she passed across the Western Ghats; and, on 
the day appointed, she was hoisted to heaven by a divine host 
within sight of the hill-folk engaged in their own daily avocations. 
These carried information of the strange occurrence to the Chera 
monarch, who was out on an excursion of pleasure, as an unusual 
phenomenon in his country. Having heard of this extraordinary 
occurrence, the king in consultation with his queen, resolved to per¬ 
petuate the memory of this virtuous woman by installing her image 
in a shrine, and consecrating it for worship thereafter. There ends 
the story of the first work, the ‘Silappadhiksram so-called because the 
story relates to the ‘Silambu or anklet, which was the moving cause 
of the tragic occurrence. Having heard of the departure of Kovalan 
from Kaveripattinam, the courtesan, who was quite innocent of what 
her lover imagined she was guilty of, resolved to retire from the pro¬ 
fession to the distress of her own mother; and the beautiful little 
daughter of hers, who bore the name Manimekhalai, just attaining to 
the age of discretion, resolved, with the consent of the mother, to 
renounce life and become a Buddist nun. The story of the renunciation 



of the beautiful young daughter, of the courtesan, forms the 
subject of the poem Manimekhalai. ‘Silappadhikaram deals with 
the three ends of human life, avam , porul, inbatn; the practice 
of righteousness ( dharma ), the acquisition of wealth ( artha ); its 
application to secure legitimate enjoyment ftsma). These are 
covered in the story narrated in the ‘SilappadhikSram so-called. 
The renunciation of life by the young courtesan Manimekhalai, 
almost at the outset of her life, constitutes the fourth end of human 
existence, renunciation (turavu or moksha ). The tvvo works to¬ 
gether constitute the life story of the mother and the daughter, and 
thus constitute one epic which, according to the demands of Tamil 
literary standards, ought to take the hero or the heroine through the 
four stages of life indicated by these four pumsharthas or ends 
of human existence. The first part of the story comprised in the 
‘Silappadhikaram is ostensibily to deal with the three crowned 
monarchs, and is taken up with the Chera and his country and capi¬ 
tal. The second work similarly has to do with the Chera country in 
respect of certain details of the story. We shall consider these 
details and collect together what of geographical and historical details 
or facts we can get from these. 


The Silappadhikaram itinerary of Kannaki-Madura 
to Vanji 

The first work ‘Silappadhikaram has really much that is of real 
importance to say in regard to the Chgra country, and its capital, and 
is likely to prove of the greatest value in settling the question of the 
actual position of the latter. Apart from incidental references here 
and there, the story takes us through a regular journey all the way 
from the Chola capital, Puhar, at the mouth of the Kaveri through 
Uraiyur to Madura and thence to the Chera capital Vanji. We 
ought therefore to learn something definite about the location of the 
Chera country at the time, and the actual name and situation of 
its capital. We shall therefore closely follow, and even literally, 
the course adopted in the ‘Silappadikaram, particularly from Madura 
to Vanji, and try to locate the capital on the basis of this without bring¬ 
ing in other details in this particular connection. The story leads 
the party from Trichinopoly onwards to Madura without incident, 
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and in Madura happened the mishap to the party in the death of 
Kovalan by order of the PSndyan king. The wife Kannaki 
over-mastered by the calamity brings about the destruction of 
the city by fire. After hearing from the goddess of the city 
that what had happened had come about as the result of previous 
deeds without any one, not even the PSndyan king, being really to 
blame for what had taken place, and that she could not hope to meet 
her husband in human life again, she accepted‘patiently the inevit¬ 
able that, fourteen days later, she would meet her husband in the 
company of the Gods. Kannaki, distraught with grief, accepted the 
consolation the goddess offered, and resolved not to rest till she met her 
husband after the fortnight. She proceeded through the town, and, 
in front of the temple of Durga, broke the bracelets of conch she wore, 
and saying that she had entered the city through the east gate happy 
in the company of her husband, and that it had fallen to her lot to 
leave the city only one day after by the west gate alone. Helpless and 
confounded with grief, she proceeded night and day along one of 
the banks of the river Vaigai, and, almost unconscious in her grief 
that she was stepping into hollows in the way or getting up heights, 
she slowly ascended the hill sacred to the deity Neduvel 
(Subhramanya). There, under a fully flowered Vengai (Kino tree, 
Terocarpas Mauseteumo) she rested in deep grief till the Gods came 
bringing her husband on the fourteenth day as promised by the 
Goddess. This hill, as it occurs in the text, would mean a hill 
sacred to God Subramanya; but the commentator has rendered it 
by the term Tirucchengodu, which unfortunately introduces a need¬ 
less puzzle, as there is a place of that name with a similar shrine, 
the well known Tiruchangode in the Salem District. But luckily 
for us, this term is explained in line 13 of the XXIVth book of the 
SilappadikSram as being at the foot of the sloping hill, 1 which 
indicates quite definitely that Kappaki had to follow the course of 
the Vaigai to the source of the river near the top of the hill and get 
down the slope on the other side till she came to the spot marked 
by the hill containing this shrine, wherefrom a stream ran westwards 
down the slope of the hill. The forest folk were witness to all that 
took place. Surprised and partially frightened by the unusual 
apparition, they felt bound to carry the information to the ruler, 
who, happily for them, had come out of his capital to spend a 
holiday in the hill country. 
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The Apotheosis of Kannaki and the Chera King 

The complementary part of this story has it that the Chera 
monarch wished to divert himself by proceeding out of the capital 
and spending a day among the hills and woodland regions next 
adjoining, and moved along passing through flowery groves, exten¬ 
sive river beds, bright islets, and groves of young trees constituting 
much of his country extending over 140 yojanas. Passing along 
some way, he rested for a while on the sands thrown upon the bank 
by the PeriySr, leaving the hills and flowing down as the garland 
falling down the neck of the Great God Vishnu himself. 2 A 
group of forest folk carrying on their heads all kinds of forest 
produce came to him there, as if they were a party of tribute bearers 
in the front yard of the capital Vanji itself, and hailed him “We are 
your subjects for long generations. May your victorious arms 
prosper”. They then related the story of the apparition that they 
saw at the foot of the tree on the lower slopes of the hill. They 
further related “We do not know to what country she belonged or 
whose daughter she might be. We cannot conceive of her as of 
your country. May you live and prosper for many thousand years”. 
The king was really puzzled with the account of these simple folk, 
and, happily for him, there happened to be present at the time the 
Tamil poet SSttan, who had come to the capital on a visit to the 
monarch, 3 his friend. He related the whole story as it happened, 
and wound up that it was to him significant that “the injured 
heroine instead of returning to her own country should have elected 
to come into your territory”. The monarch greatly moved at 
the distressing tale said “What a responsibility it is to be bom 
rulers of the earth. If rains cease, the king is in great 
fear; and when subjects suffer, the king is in greater distress. 
To be born in royal families and undertake the responsibility 
of protecting one’s subjects and conducting the administration 
with justice, is indeed painful responsibility” 4 . Admiring the 
Psnffya who, rather than bear the inadvertent failure of justice, 
gave up his life, he looked at the queen sitting by him, and asked 
her which of the two women was the more admirable in her estima¬ 
tion, the Pandya queen who gave up life rather than survive her 
husband, or this heroic woman, who had come down here all the 
way into our country in anger and distress to vindicate her husband's 
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innocence. The queen gave the reply “the good lady who gave up 
life the instant the husband died is certainly most worthy of admira¬ 
tion; but she has gone to the higher life in heaven. She is assured 
of happiness there. But this chaste woman who sought our territory 
in preference to her own, deserves to be set up and worshipped in 
due form” 5 . Accordingly the king ordered the needful being done. 

Kannaki’s Route from Madura to the Chera Country 

That is so far the story of the Silappadiksram, in regard to the 
itinerary of the heroine Kannaki, since the great catastrophic mis¬ 
fortune befell her in Madura. Attention may be drawn to the 
particular features of this itinerary in regard to the actual location of 
the Chera territory and its capital. Kannaki left Madura by the 
west gate and took her way and travelled half unconsciously along 
one of the banks of the Vaigai 6 . She proceeded up the hill which 
the poem names Naduvelkunram, and awaited the arrival of the di¬ 
vine messengers bringing Kovalan to take her away with them. 
These specific statements, notwithstanding the epic character of the 
work, would warrant our assuming that, according to Ilango Adikal, 
the author, one of the roadways feasible for going from Madura took 
Kannaki following the banks of the Vaigai up the hill, where there 
was a hill called Neduvelkunram, and rested there underneath a 
fully flowered Vengai tree. This would merely mean that she got up 
the hill, but this is supplemented by the information in the following 
book that the Vengai tree at the foot of which she waited, was at the 
foot of the slope on the other side of the hill, down which flowed a 
river or rivers (Book XXIV, 11-13-4) 7 . This is a clear statement 
that she walked up the Ghats from the east and got down them on 
the other slope till she came upon the hillock and the tree. That 
that was the general course of the itinerary is under reference in an 
earlier part of the same book, Book XXIII, where the author des¬ 
cribes the disputant Brahman Par5$ara proceeding from PuhSr to 
visit the Chgra sovereign of the time. He went across the whole 
distance, and, walking through forests, cultivated country and vil¬ 
lages till he got over the high Malaya hill, left it behind to reach the 
Chgra capital. This would make it quite clear that to Ilango 
Adikal, the Chera country lay across the Western Ghats. To one 
proceeding from Madura and its capital, it could be reached from 
this side by crossing the Western Ghats, and going along some 
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further distance. This is confirmed by another statement which 
follows in the work, where the Chera queen is made to say that of 
the two ladies that gave up their life in distressing circumstances, 
the queen of Madura was quite happy and would be well looked 
after in heaven; but that their duty lay to Kannaki who, rather than 
return to her own country after the great misfortune that overtook 
her, came into the Chera territory of their own. In this connection 
she uses the term “nam-ahanadu 8 , which may be rendered either as 
the interior of our country, or, what seems the actual intention, our 
home country, to distinguish this region, the homeland of the 
Cheras, from their further acquisitions. Thus so far as the Silap- 
padikaram is concerned, it seems to be quite clear that the Chera 
country has to be looked for on the other side of the Western Ghats 
and along the shores of the Western sea. 

Senguttuvan’s Conquests outside the Limits of Chera 

This conclusion from a study of the Silappadiksram does not 
preclude the Chera conquest of regions on the further side, the 
eastern side of the Western Ghats. In fact, there are a number 
of references in the Silappadik?ram itself which give to the Cheras, 
the Chera ruler 'Senguttuvan, the brother of the author, and his 
ancestors, credit for vast conquests, among which are included 
Kongu and other tracts of country in the neighbourhood; nay in 
fact, the region across down to the east coast. We shall have to 
discuss these in sufficient detail when we come to the consideration 
of Chera conquests in connection with what the 'Sangam works 
which have much to say regarding this particular matter. All that 
we wish to point out here is that the 'SilappadikSram does refer to 
a number of these conquests outside the region of the ChSra country 
proper, among them the region of Kongu, which is of importance 
in regard to the location of the Chera capital. All we feel concerned 
here to state definitely is that the 'SilappadikSram itself states 
clearly, in two places at least, that the Chera had conquered and 
brought under control the two kings like him in the red-field 
(battle field) of the Kongu people, where he is categorically said to 
have defeated the kingdom of the tiger-flag (Chola) and the other 
with the fish emblem (the Pandyan). Among the people recognising 
his suzerainty are the people of Kongu, Kalinga, Karunada 
(KarnStaka), the people of Bengal, the Gangas, the subjects of the 
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chief Katti, and the Aryas of the north 9 . This is repeated almost 
fully in another connection. In addition to this, he is referred to, 
as in fact his father is in the 'Sangam works, as a ruler who 
wore a garland of seven crowns, which is interpreted as his having 
subdued the two kings and the five or seven chieftains of Tamil 
India, and wearing the garland of seven crowns symbolical of this 
conquest. Further than this, it is stated clearly that, among those 
monarchs who prayed that they might be permitted to build shrines 
to Pattinidevi, the apotheosised Kannaki in their capitals, happened 
to be the Kuda-Kongar, which might be interpreted Kudaku (the 
Coorgs) and Kongar, or the Kongus, or merely the Western Kongus. 
The latter seems the more probable, as in another reference, the 
Kudakar does occur separately, and Kongu rulers are described as 
Ilam-ko 'sar of Kongu ( Kongu-Ilam-Kosar ). It is perhaps this fact 
that made the queen refer to Kannaki as having arrived at the 
ahanadu of the Cheras, the home country of the Cheras, already 
alluded to above. The 'Silappadiksram therefore does 
recognise fully that the Chera 'Senguttuvan was, through his own 
conquests and that of his predecessors, ruler not only over the Chera 
country, but of the adjoining countries extending down to the 
borderland both of the Psndyas and the Cholas, including in it 
certainly the region that, could be widely described as Kongu. It 
must however be remembered that, wherever there is occasion for 
a reference, Kongu is referred to as a separate unit of territory 
though politically subordinate to the Chera for the time being. 
So we come to this ultimately that the Chera territory was the 
coast region according to the 'Silappadiksram, more or less closely 
as described in the classical geographers, with a capital already on 
the West Coast notwithstanding the fact that neighbouring regions 
under various chieftains came to be included in the territory of the 
Cheras under 'Senguttuvan, among them prominently, the Kongu 
country. 

The Capital, Vanji or Karur in the coast country 
and not Karur in Kongu 

Passing on now to the capital of this Chera country, the 
classical geographers Pliny, more explicitly than others, refers to 
Muziris very near the mouth of the Periyar as their capital city. 
Ptolemy, while confirming this reference more or less directly, 
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refers to a Karur as the capital of the Cheras also. This Karur 
so-called was in the interior of the Chera country as distinguished 
from a sea-port town quite close to the sea like Muziris, which would 
mean some distance away from the coast. His language will not 
admit of its being located far out of the Chera country proper, 
and on the eastern extremity of the territory of Kongu. This is 
confirmed by the map which accompanies Ptolemy’s geography; and 
the indications given’ in the Peutinger Tables of the latitude and 
longitude would preclude with equal force, that the Karur, the capital 
of the Cheras referred to, was some distance away in the interior 
unlike Muziris, not a long way across the Ghats. But this Karur, 
the capital is not at all under reference in the Silappadikaram in 
that name. It is only in two places that the commentator equates 
Vanji with Karur. But in the text the reference to the capital is 
always to Vanji, and not Karur. The commentators however need 
not be convicted of any ignorance or perversion because of this 
statement, as there are numbers of Karur round about Vanji, which 
could have been included in a capital of the Cheras, and this 
assumption would find justification in the clear statement of Pliny. 

Chera, the west country of Tamil India 
The SilappadikSram at the very outset, referring in the intro¬ 
ductory passage to the author Ilango Adikaj, refers to him as Ijango 
Adi, the YuvarSfja to the king Chera, the king of the west 10 . From 
this it becomes clear that the Chera was, this is the orthodox belief, 
king of the west among the southern rulers. In another passage, 
the Chera is addressed as the king of the west, whose authority 
extended equally over the mountain Himalayas, and the hill Kolli of 
the south (Canto XXIV, the last two lines) 11 . Again a third 
passage states “ May the Western king, Kuttuvan, be victorious 
(Canto XXVI, 11, 61,62). Again in canto XXVII, line 64, he is 
referred to as the king of the west ,2 . The same canto, line 197 has 
it “ the victorious king ruling over the West ” 13 . Further down in 
line 227, the same canto has the same “ruler of the West” l4 . Again 
in canto XXVIII, line 217, we have the expression “having come to 
the rule, he was prosperously living in the west” l5 . In canto XXX, 
page 592, the ruler is referred to as “ever victorious and ruling the 
west side” ,6 . In all these passages scattered through the work, it 
will be seen that the Chera is referred to as a ruler of the west un¬ 
doubtedly meaning thereby the west or the western region of Tamil 



India. That would mean that the ancestral territory of the Cheras 
was on the west coast whatever conquests they might have made on 
this side of the ghats in the course of history. This is brought out 
very clearly in a passage in canto XXIII, where a Brahman scholar 
of PuhSr went down to see the Chera ruler who had achieved a great 
reputation for liberality. This Brahman is said to have passed 
forest country, inhabited country, and towns in number, and, having 
crossed the Malaiyam rising high and dying across a long way, he is 
definitely stated to have left Malaiyam behind him before he reached 
the Chera capital 17 . In another passage when Senguttuvan was in 
camp at the foot of the Nilgiris a body of holy ones appeared before 
him, and, after blessing him, exhorted him to look after the Brahmans 
whom he would find in their peaceful pursuits in the course of his 
northern invasion, and said that they were themselves going into the 
Malaya country, almost indicating as it were they were proceeding 
further towards the west l8 . In another passage in canto XXV, the 
Ch£ra queen in reply to her husband’s query whether the Pandya 
queen who gave up life immediately when the Psndya died, or the 
heroine Kappaki who, having lost her husband under the tragic 
circumstances, lived to vindicate his innocence before joining him 
ultimately, worthy of higher esteem, indicates her preference that 
Kannaki deserved to be set up in a temple and worshipped and 
states it in the following terms:—“This chaste goddess (Pattini) who 
entered the interior of our territory, or as it seems better, our home 
territory, deserved worship at our hands ” l9 . It seems to indicate 
in the clearest terms possible that the homeland of the Cheras was 
the coast region, whatever the extent of territory that they might 
have occupied at different times in the vicissitudes of history. In 
this particular, the information of the Silappadikaram would only 
confirm the statement of the classical geographers. 

The Chera capital Vanji near the West Coast 

Coming to the more really vexed question of the capital of 
these Cheras, we stated it generally that this work Silappadiksram 
refers to the capital always as Vanji without so much as mentioning 
Karur even once as an alternative name. At least on two occasions 
the earlier commentator gives the equivalent of Vanji as Karur. 
From this we may perhaps draw the conclusion that Ijango Adikal 
knew the capital only by the name Vanji, while the commentator 
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had some good reason for regarding perhaps Karur as perhaps the 
name more readily understood by his contemporaries; whether it be 
so or no, the name by which it was widely known was Vanji. The 
term Vanji occurs in a large number of places in the work, and is 
often described in a way to lead to an identification. The passage 
in the introduction refers to KunavSyilkottam, which would mean 
the hall or the temple at the eastern gate of Vanji. But that does 
not define the position particularly. A passage however in canto 
XVII, page 448 refers to the destruction of “the everlasting 
Kadambu tree", reachable by going some way into the sea 20 . The 
king who won this victory is referred to as living in the prosperous 
Vanji. In line 34 of canto XXV, there is a reference to the 
courtyard of the prosperous Vanji 21 . Starting on an expedition 
Senguttuvan is stated to have put on the garland of Vanji symbolical 
of going on an expedition (148-49), just outside the golden walls of 
Vanji 22 . Further down in line 174, he speaks of Vanji well guarded, 
and in line 180 Vanji is referred to as never-fading, that is, of never 
diminishing prosperity. In the next canto, there is a similar re¬ 
ference to the unflowering Vanji. Lines 98-100 of the same canto 
speaks of the ruler as having been born in Vanji, through the blessings 
of God Siva. Canto XXVIII speaks of that old city of Vanji in 
line 4. On page 578, the king is referred to as the ruler of jthe 
people of Vanji surrounded by the flowing waters of the An- 
Porunai 23 . The decisive passage however is in canto XXVI, lines 
79-85, where Senguttuvan’s marching out of the city on his northern 
expedition is described. Likened unto God Indra himself, he started 
out of Vanji at the head of his officers and army, and marched on 
close along the shores of the foaming sea; and, getting across bend¬ 
ing the backs of the hills, and shaking the very ground of the hill 
country, the king of the world marched through at the head of his 
army, consisting of dancing horses, and moving cars, till he came 
into camp on the side of the Nilgiris 24 . The author here is anxious 
to give an idea of the size of the army he led, and gives definite 
details as to the course that the army took for its onward march. 
He left Vanji and marched along the shores of the western sea, 
turning towards hills, marching across the whole of the country, and, 
proceeding through the hilly country, came into camp by the side 
of the Nilgiris. This passage ought to fix the position of Vanji as 
on the sea coast in the Chera country to the west of the Ghats, the 
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army having had to march across the Malaya country itself, and the 
hills constituting the Western Ghats to reach the camp at the first 
stage aside of the Nilgiris. 

The river flowing near Vanji is An-Porunai, 
otherwise Periyar 

With Vanji is associated the river which is named An-Porunai 
or An-Porundam alternatively. That that river is the river by 
eminence, of the Chera country is in evidence in the SilappadikSram, 
in five places in that name. The first occurs in canto XXIII, lines 
83-84, 25 and is hailed as Porunai of Porayan. Porayan is the alter¬ 
native name for Chera, and the combination with the name of the 
river here would indicate that Porunai is the river of peculiar 
national association with the Chera country. The next reference is 
in canto XXVII, where the name An-Porunai occurs. The re¬ 
ference is to the arrival of the Chera monarch, returning from his 
northern expedition, near Vanji where he is said to have met those 
who were bathing in the river 26 . The next reference is in lines 
125-26 of canto XXVIII, where he is hailed with the expression that 
his days of life may be more numerous than the sands of the river 
An-Porunai 22 The last passage is on page 578 of M. M. Svaminatha 
Aiyar’s second edition of the Silappadikjram, where the ruler is 
hailed “May the royal family of the Chera prosper; but here 
the Chera ruler is addressed as ‘ VanjiySr KomSn ’, 28 king or 
ruler of Vanji, and the attributive statement proceeds that this 
Vanji is surrounded by the flowing waters of the An-Porunai 
giving us_ to understand clearly that the river Porunai, sometimes 
called An-Porunai, flowed round the capital Vanji of the 
Cheras. On _the basis of this last reference we have to look for the 
Porunai or An-Porunai just where Vanji is, and therefore the 
location of the one is intimately associated with the site of the other. 
If, as was stated above, we have to look for Vanji, the capital of the 
Cheras, on the west coast, the city being situate quite close to the 
sea, the river must be looked for flowing down from the hills 
towards the sea on the west coast, flowing quite close to the city. 
In this connection, we have to consider another passage in canto 
XXV, lines 21-25, where the Chera is described as leaving the 
capital Vanji for a day’s holiday out into the country 29 to enjoy 
himself in the hills and forests on an excursion of pleasure. Here 
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we come upon the passage that he resided in the course of this 
excursion on the sandy banks of the river Periyar, which is said to 
leave the hills and flow down as if it were the great garland of 
Vishriu himself flowing down from his shoulders. Here the river is 
referred to as Periyar, which in Tamil may be interpreted as merely 
the great river, not necessarily the river Periyar, properly so-called. 
But this possible interpretation does not militate against the other, 
as the term PeriySr 'itself means the great river. Whether Periyar 
be a proper name, or be simply a great river indefinitely, the allusion 
here is to the river, which flows quite close to the capital Vanji 
without a doubt. That it had the proper name Periyar, and there 
was a river in the Chera country by name PeriySr seem to be 
indicated by the term ‘‘Sittar or SirrSr”, as it is written in Tamil, 
not very far away from this river in the Travancore country on the 
banks of which is the Vishnu temple of Tricchengunrur, celebrated 
in the TiruvSymoli hymns of NammalvSr, 30 among the Vishnu 
shrines of MalainSdu or Malaimandalam. The existence of a SittSr 
in that region would almost imply the correlative existence of a 
PeriySr, without the existence of which in the neighbourhood, it 
would not be easy to call a river SittSr. To the local people the 
further resemblances must have appealed, namely, that feature, 
mentioned by the SilappadikSram, that the river is formed actually 
of streams, two of them mainly flowing down the hills and forming 
something like a great garland flowing down the chest of the great 
God Vishnu. If one would glance down the Survey of India sheet 
maps, this feature of the PeriySr and the similar feature of what is 
called SittSr would be obvious. Hence this river Porunai associated 
with Vanji was, according to the SilappadikSram, the same as 
PeriySr,and flowed round the capital town of Vanji on the west coast. 
This is confirmed by the description in canto XXIII where on the 
return of Senguttuvan from his northern invasion and on his 
approach to the capital, the people engaged in their usual avocations 
in the near vicinity of the city, all of them paid their respects to him 
in the appropriate form, and, among them, get to be mentioned 
those who were bathing in the An-Porunai river, which would be clear 
indication that this An-Porunai was quite close to Vanji, 31 and one 
could go into Vanji only from the vicinity of the river. 

The name for the river Porunai seems to be formed from a 
general verb root, which seems, striking against or fighting against, 
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it may be the banks, or, in a generalised form, the earth itself, as 
waters flowing down have to make for themselves a channel by 
digging into the earth and moving along. This is a familiar notion, 
as a more modern work describes the KSveri flowing down by 
forcing its way by digging the banks, in one of Pillai PerumSl 
Aiyangar’s works 32 . So Porunai would simply mean water strug¬ 
gling through the earth by making a channel for itself and that 
would be the general meaning of Porunaf. The Porunai of 
the Tamil country and Tamil literature is the chief river of 
the Tinnevelly District, TSmravarni, which is known to Tamil 
literary men as Porunai from the following quotation from 
the Tamil classic, Naishadam 33 . If Porunai is the name of 
rivers generally, and of the river Tamravarni in particular, the 
term An-Porunai should be the name which distinguishes it from 
the general and well known Porunai, the river of the Tinnevelly 
District. The term an therefore is capable of interpretation as a 
bull, or more generally the male of an animal. In that sense 
An-Porunai would mean the male Porunai as opposted to the general 
Porunai, which, as a river, would be considered feminine in point of 
character. An-Porunai therefore would be justified on the analogy 
of Sanskrit usage, according to which rivers flowing eastwards gene¬ 
rally are nadis in the feminine, rivers flowing westwards are called 
nada in the masculine generally, the exception to this latter being 
the great river Narmada'. It is so stated clearly in Sanskrit lexicons. 
The name An-Porunai therefore would be in accordance with this 
usage, and would be merely to distinguish it from a well known 
Porunai, which is undoubtedly Tamravarni. A glance at the map 
again would show that the source of the An-Porunai on the eastern 
slopes of the Western Ghats is not very far from the obscure source 
of the PeriySr on the Western side of the Ghats. If people did know 
both the Tivers familiarly, as they should have, being so near, it is 
easy to understand the distinction of the name between the two. 

It will thus be clear from what one could gather from the 
Silappadiksram that a river flowing from the Western Ghats into 
the Western Sea was peculiarly the river of the Ch€ra country, and 
had the name, according to the author of the Silappadiksram, An- 
Porunai, which seems to have had the popular name Periyar. This 
latter name is easily explainable, as among the large number of 
streams that flow from the Western Ghats in that particular region. 
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perhaps this was the biggest river. Hence the name PeriySr, which 
would be in keeping with the practice elsewhere more or less 
generally. This does not necessarily debar other rivers elsewhere 
having the name but we are concerned here with the river, which is 
associated with Vanji, and is mentioned in the SilappadikSram as 
such. 


The East G&te of Vanji and Kunavayil-Kottam 

There are a certain number of other features associated with 
this which have to be examined as well to see what light they 
actually throw upon the position of the Chera country as such, and 
its capital as such. The Payiram, or the introduction to the 
‘Silappadiksram opens with a passage which states clearly that 
Ilango-Adi, the younger brother of Kudakko-'Seran, meaning ‘Ssral 
or the Chera, who was the king of the west, was in residence in 
Kunavayil-kottam. He is further said to have been in residence 
there, having given up kingship. It was there that a body of 
“Kuravars from the hills” came together and told him what they 
saw under the Vengai tree 34 . The commentator, AdiySrkunallar 
explains Kunavayil-kottam as the temple in Tirukkunavayil, which 
means Tirukkunavayil was a place of some consequence, where he 
resided m one of many buildings in it, shrines, chaityas, halls, 
etc. The term Kuriavayil-kottam therefore would imply that 
the temple where he resided was at Kunavayil, East Gate. 
The question would arise what the east gate is. It would mean 
almost naturally without further definition, the eastern gate of 
the city here, by implication the capital city of the Cheras. The 
justification for expressing the idea in these general terms, the 
temple or shrine at the east gate, will be found in the practice of 
those days which made a comparatively large area, at the east gate 
of the larger capital cities, a grove or garden set apart for the 
residence of those who may have wholly or partly retired from life 
and wished to spend their days in quiet contemplation, reading, or 
doing whatever else they may have chosen as their avocation. If 
every capital city had an annexe like that, one could easily under¬ 
stand the familiar way in which the expression is used here in this 
connection. The ‘Silappadiksram makes it clear at the end of book 
XIII, Puranjeri Iratta Kadai, where he describes what he calls the 
Puranjeri, 35 which of course, the commentator makes clear by his 
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explanation. That was meant to be the garden annexe adjacent to 
the east gate of the city of Madura. That such an arrangement was 
usual may be inferred from the opening scene of the Sanskrit drama, 
SvapnavSsavadattS, where such a beautiful grove adjacent to the 
city is described, though perhaps it is not specifically mentioned 
there that it was adjacent to the eastern gate. A reference to this 
could be discovered in the Vanjikksndam of_ the ‘Silappadiksram 
itself. So this TirukkunavSyil would mean nothing more than the 
the east gate of Vanji, and the grove containing various buildings, 
large and small, in one of which the ascetic prince Ijango lived just 
at the outskirts of his brother’s capital. This term has undergone 
modifications both in Sanskrit and Malaiyalam; in its passage 
through Sanskrit, where the Sanskritists modified it to suit their 
own purpose as Gunapuri; and in further transformation from that 
into the Malaiyajam, the consonant hardened again and has become 
Tirukana-matil-akam. Put into Tamil this would read Tirukuria- 
madil-akam, which would mean the house adjacent to the east wall 
or rampart. In MalaiySlam it has been made into Triukana-matil- 
akam. There is a place of this MalaiySlam name, not far from 
Tiruvanjikkujam to-day. A distance of about three to four miles, 
and the location in point of direction would suit this description of 
the locality as forming part of the outskirts of the fortress capital. 
The fact that it is under reference in Sanskrit works written some 
centuries later would only go to show that it was a well known 
feature of the city, recognisable perhaps centuries after the time of 
‘Senguttuvan, and in the days of AdiySrkkunallsr ordinarily. We 
may therefore take it that this KunavSyilkottam was just outside of 
the capital of Vanji and adjacent to the eastern gate of the city, very 
probably in the locality now marked by what is called TriukanS- 
matil-akam, although the place is now comparatively little occu¬ 
pied, the inhabitants, as we are informed, being a handful 
of Muhammadans. It is to Ilango Adika], in this particular 
place, not far out of Vanji that the hill Kuravars in a group 
came and recounted the story of what they saw under the Vengai 
tree. This is referred to in circumstantial detail in lines 180 
to 200 of canto XXIII of the SilappadikSram. 36 This passage not 
merely states the event of Kannaki’s passing out of existence, but 
describes in circumstantial detail her journey from Madura, and gives 
the definite indication of the place where she attained to the apotheosis. 
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That is recapitulated in the introductory passage of the next 
book of the Silappadiksran, 37 book XXIV, which is the first book 
dealing with Vanji, as the two previous divisions deal with PuhSr and 
Madura. Wherefrom did these Kuravars come to meet Ijango 
Adikal at KunavSyil-kottam ? 

Neduvel kunraraand Vanji 

The actual kunfam or hill is described in book XXIII, line 190 
as Neduvel kutiru. Kannaki is there said to have stepped up the 
hill and then got down to the grove of vengai trees. This is much 
more clearly stated in line 13 of book XXIV, as being at the foot of 
the terrace and called Neduvelkunram. We have therefore to look for 
this slope of the hill and the grove of vengai trees from the particu¬ 
lar spot. Kannaki herself is made to say that she left Madura by the 
west gate and walked both night and day, helpless, all along one of 
the banks of the river Vaikai, and then reached the hill which goes 
by the name of Neduvel or Subrahmanya. Then getting down the 
other side, she came down to the foot of the slope where this grove 
of vengai trees was; and there she awaited her husband, as she was 
promised by the goddess of Madura. Of the two commentators of 
the Silappadiksram, the first commentator makes Neduve[-kunram 
Tiruchengodu, as he notes it. This unfortunately has proved to be 
misleading, as there is another hillock which goes by the name 
Tiruchangode and_ is sacred to Skanda or Subrahmanya likewise. 
But Sengodu and Sengunram would be ordinarily synonymous. We 
cannot therefore be sure whether this earlier commentator did not 
merely mean Senkufiru where he spoke of Sengodu, so that when 
he spoke of Tiruchengodu, he had in mind Tiruchenkufifu, 
in the locality. We cannot be quite so positive about it for 
the reason that the later commentator AdiySrkunalkr, apparently 
criticising this commentator states that the term kunram in Kuftj-ak- 
kuravar stands for Tiruchengunru, and not Tiruchengodu, as 
the latter is 60 kadam to the north-east of Vanji, an im¬ 
possible distance for the king’s excursion from the capital in the 
morning to return to it in the evening. We doubt that the earlier 
commentator could have meant the modern Tiruchangode in the 
Salem District on the simple ground that the commentator must 
have had the passage before him, and he could not well interpret that 
passage as leading Kannaki from Madura to Tiruchengodu, in the 
Salem District across the Kaveri on the actual specification of the 
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journey in the ten lines preceding the mention of the name, Nedu- 
vel-kuftru. I understand there is a shrine to Subrahmariya, probably 
a very small hill shrine, across the Western Ghats and down on the 
other slope from very near the source of the Vaikai river even now. 
The name according to the text is only NeduvSl-kur.ram, the^tmnzm 
orhill of Neduvel, Muruka, Subrahmapya or Skanda. The name 
Sengunfu does not occurthere. The Tiruchengode of the earlier com¬ 
mentator would simply mean the red hillock, which is exactly the 
meaning of AdiySrkunallsr’s Tiruchengunru, which he explains as 
Sengunru not far from Kodungalur; and this Tiruchengodu would 
be far out towards the Ghats referring in all probability to Tiru- 
chengodu here, as the interpretation given by his predecessor. 
Senguftpu and Tiruchengunru would certainly and quite easily be 
the name of a number of hillocks, as the whole of the country is red 
laterite, and the hills are actually so constituted, so that it need not 
be a single hill, although one such may have been more prominent than 
the others. In that locality and a little to the south of the region we are 
now discussing, we have indubitable reference to a Tiruchengunru in 
the name Tiruchenguftrur (Mai. Senguappur) containing a Vishnu 
temple which is celebrated by NammaJvSr. 38 This Tiruchengunrur is 
said to be on the river Sittar, the correlative-opposite of Periyar. It may 
be Tiruchenkuftru wherefrom the hill Kuravar came to Gunavayil- 
kottam, or it may be another hill of the name, possibly even nearer 
to Vanji. Tiruchengode in the Salem District is obviously impossible 
not merely on account of the distance, but because it would not suit 
the actual description of Kannakis itinerary. The fact of the exist¬ 
ence of a place like Tiruchenkuftrur in the locality would involve a 
Tiruchenkuftpu in the comparatively near neighbourhood, and having 
regard to the location of the former, this hillock must have been on 
the western slopes of the Western Ghats near about the headwaters of 
the river Vaikai. This does not, however, debar the existence of 
other hillocks of the name in the locality. AdiySrkunallsr’s location 
therefore of Tiruchenkuftru as being somewhere near Kodungalur 
does not seem an impossibility (there is a place of that name, on an old 
map, not far from Kunavayilkottam), although perhaps from the indi¬ 
cations of the Silappadiksram, it may not be exactly the Tiruchgngun ru 
which gives the name to Tiruchenkufti ur. This Tiruchengunru 
which elsewhere the Silappadikaram calls Neduvelkunram would be 
nearer to the Western Ghats, and the people who brought him 










tributes of hill produce and came down to report to him the 
phenomenal occurrence, are correctly dessrfbed as people living on 
the top of hills 39 . The articles that ate described in detail consti¬ 
tute the produce of the hills, and- some of them in the group are 
peculiar to that region. For examples of the peculiar produce of 
that region, sandal, pieces of sandalwood, creepers of cardamoms 
and pepper and “plaintains of large bunches” which almost seems 
to imply that plaintain peculiar to Malabar called nendram. These 
folk must have travelled all the distance from there from the western 
slopes of the Western Ghats to the comparatively near vicinity of 
Kodungalur, not far from the eastern gate of the capital city of Vanji. 
It is there that they reported the matter to the assembled monarch 
and his surroundings, the author of the work, Ilango-Adika] being 
among them. This leaves us in little doubt where exactly we have 
to look for the locality of Vanji if we simply follow the itinerary as 
described in the SilappadikSram itself without further ado. It 
would be unnecessary to go far away from the bank of the Vaikai 
to the Palm hills, or to the Aivar Malai, and to other places to 
discover the shrine of Subrahmapya on the hill. 

Tiru-chengunru not Tirucchengode or Palni or 
any other Place 

The itinerary of Kannaki from Madura, as described in circum¬ 
stantial detail in the Silappadiksram, takes us therefore along the 
banks of the Vaikai right up to the Western Ghats almost to its 
source, wherefrom she passes on up the summit of the Ghats to the 
other side. She then gets down a part of the way, comes upon a 
grove of vengai trees on the down slope of the hills, where perhaps 
there was then, as we are informed there is now, a shrine to 
Subrahmanya, the hill-god according to the accepted Tamil tradi¬ 
tion, giving to the dominant hillock of the locality the name 
Senkunru, which, of course, would be called more formally Tiru- 
chenkunru. This is confirmed by the fact of the existence of a 
Tiruchenkunrur in the valley, which is a clear indication that there 
was a hill of the name. This is independently of other hillocks also 
being known more or less by the general designation Sengunru or 
red-hill from the red laterite of the locality. Sengunru need not 
therefore be looked for at far off Tirucchengode in the Salem 
District, or in nearer hills on either side of the river Vaikai sacred to 
Subrahmapya, such as Palni or Aivarmalai, etc., but rather remote 
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from the banks of the Vaikai, one of which is said clearly to have 
provided the pathway for Kannaki to journey westwards. AJiySr- 
kunallar’s location of Sengunru in the neighbourhood of Koijungolur 
does not seem therefore unlikely or inappropriate by any means. 

The Vishnu Temple of Hatakamadam 
Other features of Vanji, the Ch5ra capital, are also given in the 
Silappadiksram, which would support this location. One of these is 
a reference connected with Senguttuvan’s starting on his northern 
invasion. We have described already that the invasion left early 
morning, as invasions actually do, and as order for march was ready 
to sound the Chera king had already bathed and ready dressed to 
join the army of invasion, and, before doing so, he went into the 
shrine of his tutelary God Siva, whose manifestation he is actually 
described to be by the poet. He received the gift, prasdda , from 
the priest in attendance in the shape of the sacred ash and flowers, 
bilva (marmelosa leaves) usual in Siva temples. The poem says that 
he received these, and, as in the case of Siva-worshippers usually, he 
placed a little of the sacred ash on his head, possibly also some of the 
flowers before mounting his elephant to join in the march. Just 
then it is stated in the poem that the priest from the golden-temple 
of the “God who is in conscious sleep” brought similar holy gifts to 
be presented to the king going out on a distant invasion. The king 
is said to have received the gifts with the respect due to them and 
hesitated to place them on his head, as he had already put on the 
head the holy gift from the Siva shrine, and it would not be proper 
to place one of these on the top of the other. He is therefore said 
to have received the gift with becoming respect and placed the 
garland, which formed the chief article of this presentation, on his 
shoulders. This statement is in fact a poetical embellishment, as 
the prasdda from a Vishnu temple usually takes the character of a 
garland taken from out of the image of the God Himself, and either 
put on the shoulder by the priest himself, which sometimes devotees 
receive in the hand as a mark of respect and then put it on them¬ 
selves ; and what is further given, if one happens to be in the shrine, 
is the tender shoots of the basil plant and holy water. But since the 
king was not in the shrine; the holy water would be dispensed with, 
and what would be brought prominently would be the garland 
and the basil alone. Hence his putting on the garland on the 
shoulder and the basil, he might have, as others usually do, struck 
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into the ear. But this basil is not mentioned here. What is men¬ 
tioned is merely the garland, which not only the king Senguttuvan, 
but every devotee, would receive and put on his shoulders. The 
mere fact of his doing this is described in poetical language in the 
work. But what is of importance to our investigation is not the re¬ 
ligious side of it; but the Vishnu God described in this connection. 
The description actually contains two items, one, that the God in 
the shrine is described as one who is in conscious sleep ; and the 
other that he was housed in a golden hall or a golden temple. The 
commentator, only the earlier commentator’s commentary is 
available, suggests that the “Hstaka Msdam” was Tiruvanandapuram 
(Trivandrum), suggesting an alternative Ravipuram. Trivandrum is 
of course, the well known capital of Travancore, where the principal 
God in the shrine is in the lying posture, lying on the serpant couch 
of Ananta Sayana. Hence the name Anantasayanam. The big 
temple could be described as a golden shrine generally, as carrying 
gilded minarets, or even a gilded roof. But when it is really and 
literally too far away for a priest to bring the God’s gifts for present¬ 
ation to the monarch, as intimation of march was given only the 
previous day, and he was preparing to start early morning the next 
day. The alternative suggested would be nearer, as the southern 
part of modern Ernakulam is called Ravipuram, just opposite to 
which is the Maharaja’s Palace, now-a-days in Trippunittura, where 
there is also a shrine sacred to Vishnu, the principal deity installed 
in it now being SantSnagopSla, seated under the hood of a five-headed 
cobra. This posture of the main image would hardly agree with the 
description, ari-tuyil-amarndon for the God (literally knowing—sleep 
enjoying). If the expression is to be interpreted as it ordinarily 
should be, the shrine indicated would be a shrine where Vishnu is 
installed in the lying posture, usually exhibited as lying asleep on 
Sesha or Ananta snake in the ocean of milk, which is the represent¬ 
ation in the main shrine in Trivandrum. But where in fact, as in 
the work, the description given is merely the golden-hall, we may not 
be fully justified in hunting out a temple at great distances as the place 
intended. It is not unusual that in capitals, the palace is located 
right in the middle or slightly to one side; it may be next door to a 
Vishnu shrine, as a Vishnu shrine, if such a one existed, should 
be located in the centre of the town under the general directions 
of Hindu architecture. If a Vishnu shrine existed within the palace 
precincts, if that happened to have contained a Vishnu image in the 
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lying posture, it would satisfy the requirements of the reference 
in the text. Senguttuvan, the ruler, is described as an arhsa (mani¬ 
festation) of Siva as the result of Siva’s grace, and, if he exhibited 
special attachment personally to God Siva, with a brother who was a 
Buddhist, that need not be particularly strange, as we have the well 
known historical instance of Harsha’s father having been a Sun-wor¬ 
shipper, his elder brother a fairly staunch Buddhist, and Harsha him¬ 
self having been in early life a Saiva, later on showing Buddhist leanings. 
The existence of a Vishnu shrine within the precincts of the palace, 
or just close to it in the capital city, which may have been due to a 
predecessor of his, or a mere feature of the town itself, would be no 
objection to a Saiva sovereign as Hindu sovereigns go. The descrip¬ 
tion that is given of this shrine in canto XXX, lines 51—53 would 
perhaps support the existence of a Vishnu shrine in the capital itself 
rather than at any great distance. But while it is possible there was 
a Vishnu shrine in the capital, the description of it as Hataka Madam, 
the golden hall, requires explanation. A golden hall is described in 
canto XXVIII, lines 47—52 and 67—78 as the part of the palace 
through which the queen had to pass to receive the king and is 
described in Tamil as tamanika malikai, a golden mansion:— 40 

“ Like unto M5ru rising amidst the fruitful earth 
With the ocean of falling billows all around. 

Midst the age old city of high ramparts flying flags, 

Rose aloft the golden mansion-On to its Jewelled Terrace 
Came the royal consort, the auspicious queen, 

To enjoy the glory of the rising moon”. 


Along with her came upon the bejewelled terrace 
The sole king of the earth, girt with the swelling sea, 

To see koMicchedam, the dance divine. 

The anklets of the Himalayan God on his auspicious 
feet gingled; 

The beaten drum sounded furiously in his protecting hand, 
His thousand red-eyes indicated the meaning, 

His red locks dishevelled swept the quarters round; 

All the time Um£ kept on his side 

Her anklets unshaken, her head-jewel unmoved. 

Without gingle of waist zone or movement of bosom, 

With ear-pendant unmoved and jewelled hair unloosed. 
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When that dancing Chskkaiyan of Paraiyur 

Of Vedic lore had rendered this dance divine 

The king of the sea-girt earth in happiness moved 

Entered the royal Hall of audience". 

A similar part of the palace is also described in canto XXVII, lines 
200 to 201 as a golden hall, 41 which would perhaps indicate that 
the shrine was one belonging to the capital city, where the God was 
installed as lying on the serpant couch, much like the image in 
the great temple at Trivandrum. The Hstaka Madam therefore 
would be a part of the town of Vanji, if not of a portion of the palace 
itself. But the commentator’s suggestion is easily understandable in 
respect of Trivandrum. It is not quite so plain in regard to 
Ravipuram if we take Ravipuram as it is now, a part of Ernakulam, 
the part where the residence of the present-day Maharaja happens to 
be, Tirupunittura. The image installed there and in worship at 
present seems to be a comparatively new installation after some kind 
of a mishap to the original shrine. A part of the shrine is now shut 
up, and from a chink in the back-door, the serpant couch at any 
rate seems visible, which would mean a Vishnu image recumbent on 
the big serpant. But as a part of the shrine is shut up, and the 
image at present in worship seems rather unusually placed in the 
sanctum, it may be that that shrine was an Anantasayana shrine. 
Older people of the locality do mention the existence of an 
Anantasayana image in the temple, although we have noticed an 
objection raised to it by some who say that it is not Anantasayana, 
but merely what the MalaiySjis call a sarppa-\am, which literally 
would mean a serpant-jungle, reminiscent of N5ga worship. This 
matter cannot be settled unless the closed part of the shrine is opened 
and examined. But in the meanwhile for the reasons given above, it 
seems hardly necessary to go out of Vanji for the golden-hall of 
Vishnu referred to in the poem. 

In confirmation of the suggestions made above that the H&taka 
Madam referred to may be a part of the royal palace, and that the 
temple of Vishnu referred to may be regarded as a temple in the 
palace precincts we may refer to the stanza quoted below 42 in illus¬ 
tration in the Irayafiar Ahapporu] to which attention had been drawn 


42 . 
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by M.M. SvSminatha Aiyar in his edition of the SilappadikSram. 
The verse there refers to Hat aka Madam as applied usually to the 
residential quarters of the ladies of the palace, and therefore an 
integral part of the royal residence, perhaps even really the main 
part. Speaking of a young lady who had decided to accompany her 
lover and take herself away from her parents, she is referred to as 
one “who had never stepped beyond the bounds of the Hstaka 
Msdam”, which would mean pre-eminentlythe interior part of the 
palace, in which ladies could move with freedom and without fear of 
outside people seeing them. The distinguishing epithet Ponmdli- 
« aiitunjiya, given to Sundara Chola, ParSntaka II, would further 
confirm that PonmclUgai or Hstaka-Msdam was the residential 
interior part of the palace of the Cholas. That a Vishnu temple is 
possible in such a position is made clear in the so-called hazarada 
Ramasvami Temple in Vijayanagar (Hampi), which would mean a 
Rama temple in the hazard or vestibule-entrance to the inner part of 
the palace. A study of the location of the old palace in proximity to 
the great Vishnu temple at Trivandrum, and the very position of the 
apartments of royalty there, would support the view, which would 
find further support in the description of this part of the Chera 
palace in the following passage of the SilappadikarSm:—* 43 

XXVII. Lines 195-216, p. 33. 

“The rising young sun in effulgent glory 
The top of the eastern hill adorned. 

The victorious King, ruler of the West, 

His army with flowers of northern victory dight, 

Marching southwards has at last reached 
His capital vast where riches slept. 

Tall mansions rose; amidst them, obstructing the sun’s way 
Arose the golden palace with pearly creepers all around. 

The chamber within decked full in works of art; 

The roof of gold set with rubies and diamonds bright; 

1 he golden couch on legs of solid gold 
Carried beds of soft eider down. 

As if to put the lonely queen to sleep 
Attendant ladies recounted the deeds of war 
And the victories the king had won, 

Set in song wishing the lovelorn queen 
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Her sorrows’ end and happy years ahead. 

Bent hunchbacks and puny dwarfs arrived 

Saying “May you be happy" the great one has come; 

Let your lovely hair receive its daily dressing”. 

It therefore seems likely that the golden-hall referred to is a part 
of the palace itself with a Vishnu temple there. Such a position 
would find confirmation in lines 51-53 of canto XXX of the 
SilappadikSram, 44 wh'ere the same priest of the Vishnu temple is 
under reference in the statement that his young daughter was there 
present at the time that the temple to Kannaki was consecrated. 
The recognised canons of Hindu architecture lay it down that 
Vishnu temples in cities should be located in the middle of the 
inhabited part of the town and in the immediate vicinity of the 
palace itself if it should be a royal city, the place indicated for a Siva 
temple being somewhat more remote, and to one side of the city, the 
south-eastern side. It would not seem strange therefore that the 
Chera capital was built to the plan of other royal cities, and had 
these features in common with them. From this and the other 
details following, the city of Vanji must have been a very extensive 
city, of which the features that we have considered formed but 
parts. 

A Garden suburb of Vanji-Vel Avik-ko Malikai 

We next come on to another similar feature. After Senguttu- 
van’s return from his northern invasion, he sent out the princely 
prisoners of the north to be shown round to the other two rulers of 
the south, and, when the messengers brought them back and report¬ 
ed the more or less uncomplimentary remarks made by the princes, 
’Senguttuvan naturally was roused to warlike activity to avenge the 
insult as he took it to be. Then the Brahman Msdalan, who happened 
to be yet at court, got up and, in an eloquent exhortation, pointed 
out to the king the futility of another war at the end of so many 
wars he has had to wage during the twice twenty-five years of his 
reign. He drew attention to ’Senguttuvan not having made any 
attempt to do any great act of benefit for his future in his exclusive 
devotion to achieve distinction in this present life. M'Sdalan advised 
the monarch, as it became a great and conquering king, to celebrate 
the royal sacrifice of Rajasuya of benefit for the future, as life is 
fleeting and good deeds cannot brook delay. ’Senguttuvan 
immediately ordered the celebration of the great sacrifice in due form. 
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and he is said to have pointed out to those with his principal 
minister who had been commissioned to conduct the great sacrifice, 
one of the Palaces outside the walls of the city of Vanji and com¬ 
fortably placed in the midst of gardens providing facilities for shelter, 
etc., required for the purpose. This is called VelSvikko-mSlikai. 
the mansion of Vej Avikko, the mansion of Avikko, the 
nobleman. This building must be looked for just outside the city 
limits of Vanji like another KunavSyilkottam or something like 
it. A place is pointed out even now on the shore of the backwaters 
to-day bearing a name, rather reminiscent of this Vel-avikko mShkai 
or Avikko-mandiram. He had to go some distance across from there 
to where they had erected the temple to Kannaki, and had to instal 
the image of Pattinidevi, which would mean that this Vej-Avikko 
Malikai was perhaps in a direction opposite to where Kodungalur is 
just now. 


The Sakkai Dancing troupe of Paraiyur, modern Parur 

Another incident described in the SiiappadikSram, canto 
XXVIII, after Senguttuvan’s return from the distant invasion to the 
north, refers to Senguttuvan’s durbar on the evening of his entry 
into the capital. The king was seated with the queen on the open 
terrace of the palace when a dramatic troupe appeared before him, 
and exhibited the peculiar dance of Siva and Parvatl called 
kofticchedam. This is a kind of dance which Siva is said to have 
performed after overcoming his enemies of Tripura, in which His 
consort is made to stand aside performing a delicate dance of very 
gentle movement, while the God Siva Himself performed a vigorous 
dance; His anklets gingled vigorously, while He played a small 
drum in His hands with great energy. His many eyes were made 
to travel round in various aspects, His matted locks swept round 
wildly. This is a kind of dance which is much affected even now in 
the Malabar country. 43 This dance of Siva was rendered by the 
expert dramatic troupe of the Chakldyar of whom a community 
seems to have been residents of Paraiyur, whose speciality this kind 
of performance is believed to be. As a matter of fact, we have 
reference in literature indicating that the Sskkaikkuttu, the dance of 
the Sskkaiyar, as a peculiar form of it, was much appreciated. We 
have an inscription on record coming from far off Kamarasavalli, near 
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Tiruvidaimarudur 46 datable in the reign of Rsjendra Chola I where 
a Sskkai dancer was conferred the royal title of Sskkai MarSyan. 
The Chltkkaiyar of Paraiyur seem to be referred to as Brahmans, and 
their performance was very much appreciated by the king as well as 
others. They are said to have come and rendered this dance before 
the king, and took themselves away when Senguttuvan adjourned to 
the court hall to receive others in audience with the Brahman 
Madalan. This Paraiyur is stated to be the modern Parur, about four 
miles or so from where Cranganur is, and a special Brahman commu¬ 
nity of these dramatists are said to be flourishing there even now. 

The Chera Kingdom and Kongu 
The next item of importance that we have to consider is the 
reference to Kongu in the work, and the political relation between 
Kongu and the Chera kingdom, as far as we can trace it in this 
particular work and its companion Manimekhalai only. There are 
a number of references to Kongu, and Kongu is spoken of generally 
as a geographical entity outside the Chera kingdom, though under 
Chera rule even. The first reference to any feature of the Kongu 
kingdom is in the closing lines of canto XXIV, 47 where the Chera 
is described as alike the ruler of the Himalayas bearing the emblem 
of the bow, and of the hill Kolli, the modern Kollimalais in the 
distant south. The next reference is in canto XXV, where the 
people of Kongu are under reference, where the minister Villavan- 
kodai addresses the king to dissuade him from the northern invasion, 
which he wanted to undertake for the purpose of bringing a suitable 
stone from the Himalayas for making the image of Kannaki from. 
The Minister exhorts 48 him not to undertake an expedition for 
it, but merely to send word to the kings there to supply the 
king the stone wanted. Referring to his former achievements, 
the first achievement detailed by the minister is the defeat 
that Senguttuvan inflicted upon the enemy kings of the tiger 
and the fish flags, whom he defeated in the “red-field of the 

46 The inscription referred to is No. 65 of 1914 coming from the temple at 
Ktimarasvalli in the Udaiya rpalaiyam Taluk, Trichinopoly District. It refers to a 
provision made for a Chfikkai dancer entitled Chakkai Marayan Vikrama Solan for 
his performances in connection with the festival of Ardhra in Margali and the festival 
in the month of Vaikusi. There is a further reference in section 13 of the Epigra- 
phist’s report for 1924—25 where this inscription is referred to, and some little other 
information is also given in association with the name of IRtijartija, the father of 
Rajendra Chola. 
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Kongu people” (Kongar-Sengalam) which would mean that, on the 
red-field of battle wherever that was in the country of Kongu, 
he had to meet the two other kings of the Tamil land, the Chola 
with the tiger emblem and the Pandya with the fish emblem, and 
inflict defeat upon them, information of which had reached the ends 
of the quarters. So Kongu was a country distinct from the Chera 
country, invaded by his enemies. In another reference in canto 
XXX, it is stated that a number of rulers contemporary with him 
sought his permission to consecrate the chaste-lady in their own 
territory as Senguttuvan had done in his own. 49 Among them 
happen to be mentioned the first Kudaka-Kongar which compound 
may be taken to mean either as the peoples of Kudaku (Coorg) and 
Kongu, or alternatively, the expression may be interpreted as the 
western-Kongar, the people of the country western Kongu. Kongu 
in historical times had three divisions, west Kongu, south Kongu 
and north Kongu. If such a division had existed even earlier, as it 
might well have, it would mean that part of the country next 
adjacent to the Western Ghats, and extending some way into the 
interior along the foot-hills. Either way there was a ruler of Kongu 
who wanted to build a temple to PaUinidevi in his kingdom. For 
our present purpose this is enough to state that Kongu was at any 
rate a separate political entity under a separate ruler, while it may 
have accepted the superior authority of the Chera, as a suzreign 
power. Such a position for Kongu would negative any statement 
which would make the Kongu country an integral part of the Chera 
to be spoken of as the native territory of the Chera rulers. 

Chera Hegemony under Senguttuvan 

The next point for consideration from the SilappadikSram is 
the detailed statement contained in the work upon the Chgra 
sovereign’s position in the Tamil country at the time, and the 
details of the conquests that he is said to have made in the course of 
establishing an overlordship of the south. The eloquent exhortation 
of the Brahman IVfedalan 50 set down below in translation, expounds 
the various conquests of his.— 

Up rose Madalan of undiminished lore, and spake, 

0 King of Kings ’. May your valour prosper for ever 

After thou hadst destroyed Viyalur of small voice 
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Her elephants asleep on hills with pepper creeper covered, 

Thou hadst in long-drawn battles overcome 

The nine kings wearing garlands of dr at NerivSyil, _ 

Destroying their vast army and tall cars near Idumbil. 

Other enemies thou hadst driven into the sea after cruel war. 
The Aryan kings, attacking you in anger, 

Thou hadst defeated on the fast flowing Ganga Ghat. 

0 Great King of vast armies, wearing garlands long, 

The bull among Icings, well informed by learned company 
May thine anger abate ’ 

May thy days of life be more than the sands 
Of the cool An-Porunai’ 

May you listen, without neglect, to my counsel. 

Thine years of earth’s guardianship 
Count up twice five times five. 

Even so thou hast done no deeds of eternal good. 

Thou hast ever been bent on deeds of valour. 

Your immediate forbears wearing garlands of palm leaves, 

Their royal duties fully done have gone, bearing valiant swords; 
Be it he who destroyed the Kadambu of the seas, 

Or he who set the bow on the Himalayan peak ; 

Or he who sent the Brahman of Vedas four 
To Heaven itself, accepting his laud m praise; 

Or be it he who Death himself did compel 
Taking toll of life in proper course. 

Or be it he ruling the land of Yavanas harsh 
Crossed the mountain high, yielding gold; 

Or be it even he who, leading to victory his army vast. 

With rare valour destroyed AhappS. 

Or be it he who, having bathed in Aiyirai in due form. 

Had his ablution in both the seas at once 

Or he who, brought into Vanji the God of the Square, 

To celebrate the sacrifice of sweetened drink. 

Thou understandest life is impermanent, 

Having none presuming to teach you this. 

0 King-Protector! thou hast seen in the Ariyan kings. 

Who the Tamils held in small esteem. 

Wealth in this world is not everlasting. 

Youth is fleeting needs no saying to those 
Who in wisdom stand possessed. 

0 Righteous sovereign of prosperous frame! 

Thou hast seen thy hair grow grey with age. 

The good life in heavenly beings may come 
To die in human form. 
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Life that is in human body 

May find, 0 Lofty One, new tenement in beastly form. 

Giving up the beastly body life perchance 
May find a body in the suffering world below. 

Human life, like actors on the stage, 

Is never of one form for long. 

Life takes the course, one’s deeds mark out 
Has long since been, by people of true vision, said. 

0 King of the valiant sword ! Wearing garland of seven crowns, 
May your rule prosper from age to age. 

I am not of those eager for liberal largesses. 

The good soul that found thy noble body 
Should not, I am anxious, go the way 
Of souls of men in this world. 

Thou who transcendest the bounds of knowledge! 

Thou shouldst celebrate the royal sacrifice 
Prescribed in Vedas rare for kings of yore. 

Through sacrificing-Brahmans versed in Vedas four 
Who can assure you Heaven revered of gods. 

Shouldst thou defer the good deed till the morrow 
Even to-day thy good life of our hearing may leave you. 

No one there is on this sea-girt earth 

Who doth know the measured length of his life, 

With this your rightful partner for sacrifice 
Mayest thou live, protecting the earth, 

Crowned monarchs doing thee homage, 

For aeons upon aeons of time. 

The battle of Viyalur, which unfortunately we cannot well locate, 
his defeat of the nine rebel Chola princes at NarivSyil, the defeat of 
other chieftains in the Tamil country and then of his proceeding to 
attack some enemies on the sea. Then follows the defeat of the 
Aryan princes, who invaded the south, on the banks of the Ganges. 
These occur in the first part of the address. And then follows a 
series of references to conquests, not all of them by himself. This 
includes victories won by his predecessors, and these victories in¬ 
clude, the defeat of the Kadambas of the sea, the setting of the bow 
emblem on the Himalayas, the sending of the Brahman to heaven in 
return for the panegyric which he presented to the king. The next 
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one is the setting of Death himself under proper discipline. Then 
follows the establishment of his rule over the land of the Yavanas 
and of his getting across the gold yielding mountain. Next follows 
the conquest of AhappS regarded as a place in the north of the 
Chera country; then of his bathing in the river Ayirai which also 
finds reference as a hill. Then comes the achievement of bathing, 
at one and the same time, in both the seas, the eastern and the 
western. Then comes the achievement of his_ bringing and establi¬ 
shing the bhiita of the public square {Saiukkappiitam), and 
establishing a festival for him. Of these achievements, the conquest 
of the Kadambu of the seas seems ascribable to Senguttuvan himself, 
his father before him and perhaps that father’s predecessor. The 
setting up of the bow-emblem seems to be specifically an 
achievement of the father. The next one of giving heaven to the 
Brahman is ascribed to his uncle. The putting of the God of Death 
under discipline is not quite clear from any other reference. The rule 
of the country of the Yavanas and of entering into the country of the 
gold-yielding mountain seem to be in reference to some conquest of 
the foreigners, which is ascribed to his father. The destruction of 
AhappS refers to the conquest of the North Malabar country by his 
uncle. The bathing in the waters of the river Ayirai and in the 
waters of the two seas simultaneously are also ascribable to that uncle. 
The bringing of the Kshetrapala ( Sadukkap-pTidam ) into Vanji, with 
the building of a temple and institution of a festival to him is his 
own. This recital in brief in the ‘Silappadikaram itself will find 
elaborate confirmation in other ‘Sangam works. We shall consider 
these later; but for the moment this recital here would indicate that 
the Chera kingdom under ‘Senguttuvan had achieved a definite 
hegemony over the Tamil kingdoms and chieftaincies of the south, 
which is brought out in relief by Msdalan the Brahman, address¬ 
ing this ruler as one who wore “ a garland of the seven crowns”. 
This garland of the seven crowns is explained elsewhere to be a 
garland made of seven crowns, that is, the crowns of the two other 
kings and five important chieftains of Tamil India, and that is 
an achievement ascribed both to his father, and, either because of 
that, or, as a result of an independent achievement, even to 
‘Senguttuvan himself. Thus ‘Senguttuvan is exhibited in the 
‘Silappadikaram as the sovereign ruler of the Chera kingdom who 
had conquered the neighbouring lands and established a suzerainty in 
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the south. He is given credit further for distinct achievements both 
on the sea and in northern India on the banks of the Ganges carrying 
his authority and influence up to the Himalayas. 

Vanji and the Chera country in Manimekhalai 
While the ‘Silappadikaram has really so much to say about 
‘Senguttuvan and his achievements, such references as we find in the 
Manimekhalai to him are, as compared with those in the ‘Silappadi- 
ksram, meagre. But even so, there are just a few points worth noting. 
The first reference is in canto XIX, lines 119 to 128 where an invasion 
is said to have started from Vanji 51 . It was composed of an army 
carrying the bow flag as well as a flag carrying the fish emblem, 
which would mean a Chera army which contained in it a Pandyan 
contingent. They marched across and won a victory against an 
enemy at KariySru. The impelling cause of this invasion is said to 
be earth-hunger, which would mean nothing more than that it was 
an expedition sent out for conquest of new land, or country which 
had not as yet been subjugated by him. Canto XXI contains a mere 
reference to Vanji to which, in a prophesy, Manimekhalai is informed 
she would be proceeding. Manimekhalai herself informs her mother 
and grand-mother that she was proceeding to Vanji, to arrange for 
the celebration of festivals to Kanpaki. This statement is made to 
her people in Puhar 52 . There is a reference in lines 206 of canto 
XXV where, after Puhsr had been destroyed by the sea, 
Manimekhalai’s mother and others betook themselves to distant 
Vanji for safety; and Vanji is again under reference in the last lines 
of the canto where Manimekhalai herself sets forward towards 
Vanji, having directed Aputra, King of ‘Ssvakam to return to his own 
country from Ceylon 53 . In lines 72—78 of canto XXVI 
Manimekhalai in disguise proceeds to Vanji to see votaries and 
teachers of other religions and learn from them their teachings, 
before gaining the esoteric teaching of Buddhism from Aravana 
Adikah The passage here describes in detail the grove outside the 
walls of the city 54 in terms reminiscent of the description of 
Puranjeri we find in the ‘Silappadiksram, where these devotees of 
various religions were exhibited as being in residence. Manimekhalai 
visited them there, assuming the form of an ascetic herself. She is 
brought into Vanji in the opening passage, wherefrom she was to 
start off again to Ksnchi. At Vanji she meets her grand-father who 
had distributed all his property and had assumed the life of an 




ascetic, living there after the mishap that befell Kaveripattinam-’ 5 . 
Having heard of the coming mishap, he came away to Vanji and was 
in residence there. In a later passage, Manimekhalai is said to have 
left Vanji and to have risen up into the air to the west of the city, and 
set forward in the northern direction in her onward journey to 
KSnchl 56 . These are about all the references that we get to the 
town of Vanji, and we^may almost say in general terms to the Chera 
and his country, except for a few references of a personal character 
to ‘Seguttuvan. While therefore what we find in the ManimSkhlai 
goes to confirm what is said in the ‘Silappadiksram, it does not how¬ 
ever add very substantially to what we have been able to glean from 
the ‘SilappadikSram. 

Agreement between these and the Classical 
Geographers 

Taking the two works therefore together, we are not left in any 
doubt in regard to the Chera country being in the region along the 
West Coast, the country along the western seashore in fact, and 
situate between the sea and the Western Ghats essentially. Chera 
acquisitions extended over the whole of Tamil India, even up to the 
Himalayas, as these works describe it. Its capital Vanji was situated 
within this Chera region, not very far from the sea, although not 
being by itself a sea-port. The knowledge that we have been able 
to gain of the Chera country and its capital from these two Tamil 
classics seems only to confirm the comparatively meagre details from 
the classical geographers. But the agreement between the two, the 
classical geographers on the one hand and these two Tamil classics 
on the other, seems so close, goes so much in detail to the extent 
even of the piratical character of the coast next adjoining the Chera 
country to the north, that we may infer therefrom that both of them 
describe the Chftra country of about the same period, thereby 
shedding important indirect light upon the date of these Tamil 
classics. 

The name of the Capital Vanji or Karur 

Coming to the name of the capital, the most familiar and well 
known name for the capital in literature and general usage is Vanji. 
It had, however, an alternative name, by no means perhaps quite as 
familiar, but nevertheless fairly well known, Karur. The unfor¬ 
tunate, but honestly meant identification of this Karur of the classical 
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geographers with Kar'ur in the Kongu country by Caldwell has had 
its reflex action in recent times which Caldwell could never have 
anticipated at the time that he made the suggestion. Without going 
into that question just at present, we have to note here that the 
classical geographers knew of a Karur in the interior of the Chera 
coast, and that is all that they actually meant by the name Karur. 
We shall take up the question what this Karur means as well as the 
name Vanji in speaking of the capital of tire Cheras. The term 
Vanji in modern times had been taken too readily to stand for “reed” 
or “ratan", the ordinary synonyms of the name. But literary tradi¬ 
tion seems more or less to restrict the term to a creeper with a flower 
of a special character. The Sanskntists regard Vanji as only 
a creeper, although in the form Vanjul.a it has the meaning “cane 
reed”, as well as “ratan”. But the familiar usage of Tamil literature 
seems to be as much to the characteristic flower as to the creeper or 
plant. The contrast, in which it is being brought in on so many 
occasions in the Silappadiksram itself, is to the term Puva~Vanji, 
unflowering Vanji, as the name which is applied to the town. Of 
course in contrast with it would be the Pntta-Vanji or Pukjium- 
Vunji, which would mean Vanji which has flowers. Since the feature 
laid hold of for bringing this distinction is the flowering, it is quite 
unmistakable that the name is derived from the flowering plant or 
creeper, and not “boat” which is the ordinary meaning of the term 
Vanji in MalaiySjam. The most familiar style of boat is there called 
Vanji, and Vanji-kujam or Vanji-Ka]am has been taken to be a place 
where boats assembled in number. This meaning of an assemblage 
of boats is not at all inappropriate for a place like Vanjikkujam 
as it is now. So far therefore as the name Vanjikkulam for the 
name of the present-day village is concerned, it is just possible 
that the name Vanji is derivable from the MalaiySlam name Vanji 
for boats. It must be borne in mind, however, that the name 
Vanjikkujam for that particular village is of a comparatively later 
date. It does not occur in that form in any work of Tamil 
literature of the classical school. While Vanjikkulam may have 
formed a part of Vanji, the capital, in her best days, it may not be 
quite correct to identify Vanji with Vanjikkulam or Vanji-kalam, 
or, as it is sometimes claimed Anjaikkalam. The last alternative 
Anjaikka]am is the name by which the place is referred to in the 
Tewram hymns of Sundaramurti, the guide, philosopher and 
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teacher of CheramSn PerumSj, the Chera soveieign, whose 
capital tradition says it was. The term Anjaikkajam, or as it is 
sometimes popularly modified into Anjaikkulam, probably arose 
from the habit which continues even now of people offering gifts of 
various kinds, including even coins which are thrown into the tank 
in fulfilment of vows made by people. This habit is not peculiar to 
that place alone ; dozens of other places in South India where this 
habit prevails and this feature therefore is noticeable, could be 
quoted. People call money thus thrown in as anjikkam, sometimes 
also anjaikk am popularly in Cochin. So what is called Tiru-Anjaik- 
kajam and Tiruvanjikulam would really be two different names, 
names different in significance, but applied to the same place. Our 
concern for the present is not with those names, but with the 
general name Vanji, the royal capital, which is almost certainly 
from the characteristic feature of literary description, non-flowering, 
would indicate association with the plant or creeper Vanji, rather 
than with anything else. Names for places derived from a feature 
like that are not unusual at all, and therefore we have now to look 
for the name Vanji different from the two modifications found in 
Vanjikkulam. Where was this Vanji? From our examination above 
of the classical geographers as well as the two classical works of 
Tamil literature, SilappadikSram and Mariimekhalai, we have 
reached the conclusion that Vanji was the capital of the Chera 
kings, and was almost on the West Coast, though not in itself 
a sea-port, but somewhere into the interior. The classical 
geographers speak of Muziris as the port of the capital and have 
some references to a place called Karur “in the interior” as the 
capital of the Cheras. The term “interior” of the classical 
geographers need not mislead us very much, as Pliny’s interior 
is not to be interpreted as anywhere in the interior, but in 
the near interior, on the analogy of Nealkinda farther south 
which is distinctly described as an interior town belonging to 
the PSndya, but only 120 stadia from the coast; and this would 
mean at the very best ten miles in the interior. If a town 
about ten miles from the coast could be described as “interior”, it 
would be nothing very strange if the same writer described a town 
somewhat less distant, say half a dozen miles from the coast as in 
the interior. We need not therefore be surprised if we find a town 
Karur anywhere between five to ten miles in the interior of that 
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coast at the mouth of the Periyar, but going by the name Karur, 
with possibly a very familiar alternative name among the inhabitants 
of the locality. We noted already that, while the name Karur, as 
the name of the city which was the capital of the Chera does not 
occur as such in the Silappadikaram or Martimekhalai, at least one 
of the old commentators, when he is explaining the place for com¬ 
mon understanding, explains the term Vanji as Karur. In two 
places in the Silappadikaram, the commentator clearly states Vanji 
as Karur which wouid imply that, to the people of his days, Karur 
would be something easier understood, or more familiarly known, 
than Vanji. Does this not exactly correspond to the Karorakero- 
bothris ? Have we anything corresponding to the name Karur in 
the locality, which would enable us to state it that there was a town 
Karur in the vicinity of the coast? It must be remembered in this 
connection that in this particular region extending from Ernakulam 
to another port in the north called ChgttuvSy, some distance away 
from Ponnani, there is a backwater running all the way north to south 
at some distance from the sea. The land between the backwater and 
the sea may be said to be sea-made, and therefore sandy, and is of 
comparatively recent formation and changeable from time to time 
according to the vagaries of the coastal movements of the sea. Of 
course the MalaiySlis usually call that sea-formation puduvaippu, 
that is, new construction or creation; the soil is absolutely sandy, 
while the land side of backwater extending up to the hills is more or 
less of red laterite formation. The number of small villages along 
the backwater, extending for say eight to ten miles from the mouth of 
the Periyar northwards, have a number of villages with Karur 
forming a part of the name, either in full or in part. An important 
portion just across next the Dutch fort is called Kruva-Padauua, 
where there is a little town with a small hillock adjoining. The 
latter part of the name padanna, as I learnt in the locality stands for 
salt-pans, as it is now a place of salt manufacture. This term 
padanna in Malaiyalam may correspond to Tamil padaham, a plot 
of 240 hfilis, and another term parfakai, the cultivable lands of a 
village site. 1 here is also the Tamil padukai, land on either bank 
of a river usually cultivated, the literary form of it being padappu. 
Karur-Pattinam and other places being similarly with Karur all 
along this locality. At one end of it is a place which the MalaiySjis 
now-a- days call TrikanS-Matilakam, which is the understandable 
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transformation in MalaiySlam for a building or mansion close to the 
rampart to the east, what is said in Tamil in the ‘Silappadiksram to 
be KunavSyilkottam. The fortress of Vanji must have had its 
eastern rampart here, and it must have embraced within its en¬ 
closure a number of hamlets in it beginning with Alikkodu near the 
coast which probably stands where Pliny's Muziris or Tamil Musiri 
stood, and not very far from where the PeriySr empties itself into 
the sea, Ali-mukham, the Pseudostomas or false mouth, of Pliny and 
others. About a couple of miles to the north by west is Tiruvanji- 
kulam near which is the mound called Cheraman Parambs where 
the Cochin Government is now making some excavations to see if 
any interesting finds are possible. Just about a mile and a half or 
two, almost in a continuous direction, is the temple of Kodungalur, 
Cranganur of modern times. A little way from it stand the shrine 
in which the KshetrapSla image, as it is called, is placed. The 
modern Sanskrit name, KshetrapSla, answers to the Tamil classical 
name ‘Sadukkappudam. It is said that the Cochin Government 
Survey records mark, in all their maps, this region, extending over 
perhaps a greater distance, as Karur north and Karur south, thus 
indicating decisively that that region had the name Karur, one part 
of which could be called Karuvurapattinam being rather close to 
the sea and in touch with it directly or indirectly. The fortress of 
Vanji washed by the PeriySr or An-porunai must be located within 
these limits, and can be, by a careful plotting out of the details of 
the ‘Silappadiksram. The recent trunk roads are so placed that the 
road starts from the PeriySr somewhere about where Alikode stands, 
and proceeds northwards in two branches, one going straight north 
along the coast, and the other going north-east close to the backwater 
and joining the main road some distance away. Going further north 
the road branches off into two, the main road keeping quite close to 
the coast as far as Calicut, the branch road striking eastwards in the 
basin of Ponnani, getting across the hilly country up the Ghats, by 
the northern side of the Palghat gap and proceeding towards the 
Nilgiris. This latter would answer exactly to the description of the 
route of march of the Chera army as given in the ‘Silappadiksram 
itself, and seems to be reflected in poem 31 of the PuranSnuru 57 . 
Vanji and Karur or Vanjikulam the capital of the Chera’s was 
certainly this locality as far as this body of evidence goes. 
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General Agreement between the Silappadikaram 
and Sangam literature 

It would be well now to examine the so-called ‘Sangam litera¬ 
ture on the basis of the conclusions to which we have been led by the 
preliminary investigation made above. In the course of this investi¬ 
gation, we noted incidentally that the closeness of the agreement, in 
respect of the general position of the Chera .country and its capital, 
between the ‘Silappadikaram and Manimekhalai on the one hand, 
and such scraps of information we were able to get from the classical 
geographers on the other, so great that they could not be 
regarded as separated by any very wide gap of time. The ordi¬ 
narily accepted traditional date for the ‘Silappadiksram, and 
the generally accepted fact that the SilappadikSrarn and the 
Manimekhalai could not be regarded as works produced at two 
widely different periods of time, would have to be accepted. If that 
is so, the period of the Sangam literature cannot be altogether very 
much earlier or later than the period of the SilappadikSrarn. While 
therefore it certainly is convenient for many purposes to examine 
these separately, we shall find, in the course of the further progress 
of our investigation, that the historical details that we are able to 
gain both from the one and the other pieces of literature run one 
into the other so intimately that we shall be compelled to regard 
them as being of the same age as well. 

The Sangam Classics and Their Age 

The so-called Sangam classics consist of a body of Tamil 
literature traditionally associated with the period of the third Sangam 
so-called, and periods anterior to it in which some of the pieces 
included in this body of literature may actually have been written. 
With few exceptions this body of literature as it has come down to 
us is composed of collections of pieces actually written on different 
occasions, and, even at different periods in some cases, but collected 
and put together to illustrate certain literary modes of composition. 
The period when this collection was actually made and the persons, 
poets and patrons alike, connected with it are ascertainable, and 
their time also could be fixed with a considerable degree of certainty. 
These collections probably were made by different individuals, and, 
even possibly received the approval of an authoritative body of 
learned people, although we may have no specific statement to that 
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effect; but they have, however, been published at a time which is 
specifically definable. The fact that eight of these major collections 
received their invocatory verses from one author who is distinguish¬ 
able by the attributive “who did the Mahsbh’irata in Tamil verse”, 
and the patron at whose instance he is said to have made the 
collection and published it alike, would provide us definite data for 
fixing the age. This distinguished editor has the name Perumdevan, 
distinguished by the attributive “Paratam Padiya P erum-tZvan." He 
edited these for his patron, the Psndyan Ugra Peruvaludi. This 
Ugra Peruvaludi, at whose instance, this Perumdevan made the 
collections could not be far removed from another Tamil celebrity, 
the Psndyan Nedum-Seliyan, victor at TalaiyfflankSnam. He is 
brought into intimate association with the doing of the Mahabhsrata 
into Tamil, and of the establishment of the Tamil Sangai'n. So 
Ugra Peruvaludi and the PSndyan. victor at Talaiyalankanam must 
have been alike contemporaries of this Perumdevan, Ugra Peruvaludi 
being the later of the two Pandyas, it may be his immediate suc¬ 
cessor, though not necessarily. Thus what the Sangam poems 
have to say about the Cheras and their capital Vanji, would have 
reference to periods contemporary with these two Pandyas and 
periods earlier, and cannot possibly be later except in those cases 
where we could clearly establish interpolations. This theory of 
interpolation, while certainly interpolations are possible, should not 
be indulged in too readily, and without sufficiently weighty con¬ 
siderations in support. On this understanding therefore, we shall 
consider the Sangam works in regard to this particular point of our 
investigation, namely, what the native Chera country was, and 
where its capital was actually located. 

The Padirruppattu Relates to the Cheras Specially 

Among the Sangam classics, one work stands out clearly as 
relating to the Chera monarchs peculiarly, and we shall examine 
that first of all for any information we can get from that in regard to 
the locality of the Chera country and its capital. This is composed of 
ten groups of ten poems each of varying length. Each group relates to 
a particular sovereign, and was composed by a particular author, who 
received a reward of various kinds in return for the learning and 
skill in composition that he actually exhibited in the course of the 
work. It demonstrates at the same time the great liberality 



of these Chera monarchs in the matter of literary patronage. 
Of these groups of ten poems, the first group or the first ten and 
the last ten are missing. The other eight tens have become avail¬ 
able and have been edited by the expert hand of the venerable 
M.M. Pandit V. Svaminatha Aiyar. He is able to append just a few 
quotations, which are said to be quotations from the Padirpuppattu, 
but not found in the published eight groups, justifying therefore the 
accepted position that there were two other tens. Of this group of 
eight, the kings who are celebrated in the Padirruppattu do not lend 
themselves to a strictly genealogical arrangement. They seem to 
fall nevertheless into two groups. The first four or five of these are 
known to be connected with each other, and their relationship may 
be inferred without chance of error. The remaining three are 
brought in in such a way that we cannot be perfectly certain about 
their actual relationship to their predecessors. Nevertheless we may 
take it for certain, these were not removed by any large interval of 
time from their predecessors, as the poets who celebrated them are 
poets known otherwise to have lived about the same time and in the 
generation to which the bulk of the so-called Sangam poets did 
belong. With this introduction, we may now proceed to consider 
these Cherasin the order in which they come in in thePadirtuppattu. 

The first Chera of this group Imayavaramban 

The first Chera, the hero of the second ten is designated 
Nedum Serai Adan, and is described by the distinguishing 
epithet “ lmaya~varamban ’, “of the Himalayan boundary”, which 
would mean that his territory was bounded on the northern 
side by the Himalayas. His father’s name is given in the 
concluding stanza, called padikam , as Udiyam S?ral, and his 
mother as Veliyan Vel Msf. This Udiyam Serai was probably 
the hero of the first ten. Nedum-Serai his son is said 
to have had a long reign of 58 years, and was celebrated 
in this group of poems by a poet who calls himself Kan nan 
of Kumattur. We shall consider his exploits as they are found 
described in the course of the work almost in all cases, and collected 
together in summary in the padikam which follows more or less as 
something like an epilogue to the collection of the ten poems forming 
the group. These padikams as a rule are more or less introductions 
of a kind, and the rules laid down for those qualified to compose 
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these introductions, insist upon the composition being that of the 
teacher of the composer, a fellow student, a student who received 
instruction from him, or, in the last resort, the commentator. It 
would be seen from this recital that it is only the last one, the com¬ 
mentator, that could be removed by any appreciable distance of time 
from the writer. In the case of the Padirruppattu, the commentator 
happens to comment upon these padikams as well, and therefore it 
is clear that he was not the composer of the padikam , and that they 
came down to him from an earlier composer, whoever, it was. An 
examination of all the padikams shows that the padikam only brings 
into clearer statement what had been elaborately described in the 
previous parts of the work, in the great majority of cases; it is only 
in some few cases that details of achievement happen to be mention¬ 
ed in the padikam which we cannot exactly locate in the body of the 
work. We may therefore accept the statement of the padikam as 
almost of the same authority as the very poems themselves. 

Imayavaramban’s Achievements 

Coming to the actual achievements of Imaya Varamban Serai 
Adan, he is addressed in the first poem of the second section as the 
Chera who destroyed the Kadambu tree, root and branch, and ruled 
in a place called Naravu as a well known warlike king. Further down 
in the poem it is stated that his territory extended from the Himala¬ 
yas, the habitual place of assembly of the Aryas, in the north, to the 
KumSri (Cape Comorin) in the south. The first of these ideas, the 
destruction of the Kadambu tree occurs again in the next following 
poem. In poem 14 he is described in lines 11-12 as one who wore 
on his chest ‘‘the garland of the seven crowns”, and as one who gave 
protection to the good and the disciplined. 58 The wearing of “the 
garland of the seven crowns" occurs again in poem 16, line 17 59 . In 
poem 17 the destruction of the Kadambu is under reference. But 
the description is given that he had to sail into the sea spraying cold 
water, to get at the tree 60 . This idea is repeated in poem 20 where 
he is described as the Nedum Serai Adan, who entered an island in 
the sea, overcoming the opposition of his enemies, and then cut the 
Kadambu tree. 61 The padikam or the epilogue repeats all these, and 
gives in addition the parentage of the monarch as given in the begin¬ 
ning, that he was the son of Udiyam Serai and Veliyan Vel Msl. 
He is successively given credit for the imprinting of the bow emblem 
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on the Himalayas, and for having brought under his authority the 
Ary as of the north. In the next one he is said to have captured the 
Yavanas, bound their hands behind their back, poured ghee on their 
heads and collected rich ransom for their release, which he brought 
to his capital and distributed among those who deserved his liberal 
patronage. So far as this particular poem is concerned, the ruler 
apparently had his headquarters, for the time it may be, at a place 
called Naravu, which the late Mr. K. G. Sesha Aiyar identified with 
Naura of Pliny, 62 which is called Nitrias by Ptolemy later. Naravu 
in Tamil may well have been called Navura by an unconscious 
metathesis by the foreign sailors who heard the name from the local 
folk. But Ptolemy’s name Nitrias must be the result of more careful 
enquiry, and leads to its identification with Mangalore, the name 
Nitrias being derivable from NetrSvati, the river which runs round 
Mangalore on the south and empties itself into the sea. There 
is also a description of the island called Nitrias set over against it 
which, in his time, was known to have been a piratical rendezvous. 
The getting into the sea and the cutting down of the Kadambu tree 
seem both to indicate that it was the people, the Kadambas who were 
the inhabitants of this locality, that seem to be under reference. 
Defeating them in battle, getting to the headquarters or the scene of 
power of a people and destroying their tree-totem were the usual 
signs of complete conquest and subjugation of hostile people. All 
these achievements clearly indicate the scene of these activities to 
have been in what is now-a-days called North Malabar, almost at 
the northernmost extremity of the MalaiySlam speaking region even 
in quite historical times. The mention of his capital as Naravu or 
Navura would place his capital in North Malabar. Nevertheless 
this was in the coast region and almost on the sea shore. The inva¬ 
sion of the north, the imposing of his authority over the Aryas and 
the imprinting of the bow-emblem on the Himalayas, all of these 
seem to be achievements against his immediate neighbours, in the 
Dakhan, who claimed to have been Aryas, and give a basis for his 
claim for having planted his bow-emblem on the Himalayas, without 
pressing the statement into too literal an interpretation. We have 
shown elsewhere 63 that at the time to which this statement may have 
ref erence, it is possib le for the Chera to have fought against the 

62 Vide The Chera Kings of the Sangam Period. 

63 The Beginnings of South Indian History. 
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Andhra Sstakarnis or Satavahanas, some of whose early rulers claim 
extensive authority over the empire of Asoka. His conquest of the 
Yavanas and the peculiar treatment he gave to them is not under 
reference in the poems themselves; but it is stated in such circum¬ 
stantial detail in the padikam that it would seem hyper-criticism to 
call that into question. It would perhaps mean that that was an 
achievement rather late in his reign, and did not admit of sufficient 
interval for a separate celebration. Nevertheless that he came into 
some kind of a contact, hostile contact with the Greek, Egyptian or 
Arabic traders on the West Coast, is nothing improbable, and the 
reference is possibly to some achievement against them m connec¬ 
tion with his wars on the West against the Kadambas, and those 
who succeeded them in molesting peaceful trade on the coast. Such 
details therefore as we have of this particular ruler in these poems 
make him the ruler of the coast country with his capital placed on 
the coast region making the Chera country of his reign the country 
between the Ghats and the sea essentially. This we shall see will 
find confirmation in what follows. 

Palyanai-sel-Kelu-Kottuvan 

The hero of the next group is another Ch5ra called PalySnai- 
Sel-KeJ.u-Kuttuvan, that is, the Kuttuvan who followed a large corps 
of elephants in his progress, which would simply mean that the 
strongest arm of his army was composed of elephants in a compara¬ 
tively large number. He is plainly described as the younger brother 
of Imaya Varamban. He is in poem 21 64 , the first poem of the 
second group, the king of the Puliyar with a place called Seruppu, 
which is said to be a hill, peculiarly his. Hence the description 
given there that it was Seruppu untrodden. Seruppu is ordinarily 
the sandals or Indian foot-wear, and the untrodden Seruppu is the 
hill which had that name. Puliyar is a term sometimes applied to 
the PSnayas as well, but seems applied here to the inhabitants of 
Puli nSdu, one of the divisions of the Chera country. That is again 
a region in the north of the Chera country, that is, South Kanara 
and north Malabar. In lines 28—29 in the same poem he is also 
addressed as the stout warrior of Ayirai hill. We shall find later on 
that this name Ayirai is a name given to the hill Ayirai, and to a 
river flowing from it, and references to Chera monarchs often times 
associate the one or the other with them. The next poem of this 
V.—la 
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gioup No. 22, gives the important reference that he conquered the 
Kongu 65 country famous for its cattle, line 15. The manner of 
introduction of this “having conquered Kongu” would naturally 
imply that it was a new conquest-, and Kongu was not under 
the rule of his predecessor brother. He is said later on in 
the poem to have destroyed the high walled AhappS, which 
must have been a strong fortress in this region, as it is referred 
to frequently in the Sangam poems. He is referred to here as the 
Kuttuvan who had destroyed AhappS as if it were a great achieve¬ 
ment. There is a very important reference in poem 28 66 where the 
festival of the freshes in the Periydr is under reference. The 
reference actually is that, by the undue lengthening of the summer, 
the hills themselves became dry and the hill streams carried no 
water. Even in such seasons this river flowed full. 1 he reference 
to the river is in the form P?riydru , which may be taken to mean 
merely the great river. But in the context here it seems undoubtedly 
to refer to a particular river, and that river, the peculiar river of the 
ChEra monarch; and that great festival was probably celebrated by 
the inhabitants of this capital. The poem 30 the last of this group 
gives a general description of the country, which would seem specially 
appropriate for the region of the Chera country and not any other, 
thus giving us indication that the ruler under reference here is the 
ruler of the country of the West Coast. The colophon forming the 
epilogue of this group is of great importance. It begins with the 
statement that this ChEra was the younger brother of Imaya 
Varamban. He made Umbarksdu a permanent possession of his. 
Umbarksdu would mean literally the forest of elephants. Probably 
it here means the region round the Anamalais, which is on this side 
of the Western Ghats. He destroyed AhappS and set fire to it by 
day, showed great affection to the elders of his family, and distributed 
among them the extensive tract of land under his rule. This 
statement is of great importance inasmuch as it shows clearly that he 
not merely conquered regions outside the limits of his patrimony, 
but distributed these among his elder relations which, in less poetical 
language, would mean that he set over his conquests rulers or 
governors chosen from among his relations, perhaps as much as an 
act of prudence as of liberality. The poet of course emphasises the 
latter feature. The next achievement of his is said to be his having 
taken a ceremonial ablution from the waters of the two seas. The 
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poet also tells us fortunately how exactly it was done. He is said to 
have taken this hath one forenoon by bringing the waters of the two 
seas, eastern and western, by arranging a relay of elephants. The 
commentator adds the explanation that the two seas are intended 
for his own western sea, and the eastern sea across the interior 
belonging to others. The next achievement of his is worshipping 
the goddess of victory on the hill Ayirai. The juxtaposition of these 
two in the manner in v^hich it is done almost seems to imply that he 
had his ablution on this very hill. The next achievement is that he 
is said to have adopted a course of life, most approved of the 
worthy, by following his venerated priest, Nedum-pSra DSyan, 
who renounced life and retired to the forests. A further act of his 
requires also to be restated. The poet who celebrated him is 
described as Palai KaudamanSr, that is, the Brahman Gautama, who 
celebrated in his poems that class of land described as desert land. 
He was so happy in his description of this kind of land that it became 
a distinguishing attribute to him among the poets. He sought his 
reward for his celebrating the great Chera ruler not by any other 
liberal gift, but that the king should arrange that he and his wife 
should go to heaven. T his ruler is said to have made the necessary 
enquiries of learned people and celebrated ten great sacrifices for 
the purpose. In the course of celebrating the tenth, the Brahman 
and his wife who were present disappeared from view. 

Narmudiccheral 

The third of these rulers is named in the usual elaborate fashion 
as the Serai who wore a crown of fibre and a garland of ^afan^Tj/fasn-.® 
ar*j&ssix*i£ie!rrQpyJQ9*ii>), Thefourth section of this collection is by 
the poet KSppiyanSr of KSppiySru, celebrating the particular Chera 
mentioned above. In the first poem of this group there is a clear 
reference to Vishnu taken by the commentator to be a natural 
reference to the temple of Anantasayanam (Trivandrum) 67 . In 
this connection a custom is referred to, that people threw precious 
articles into the sea, took their bath, and came to the temple hungry, 
and waited for worship; and having done it returned to their places 
in safety. The point of reference here is that the ruler provided 
for safety on the way for people coming from great distances for the 
purpose of worship. Poem 32 contains a reference in regard to this 
victorious monarch, that he subdued the chieftain Anji, who is 
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Silappadiksram, receive detailed reference in the 5th ten, giving us 
some little further information as well. The first poem of this 
group. No. 41, refers to his warriors. In describing his army, the 
soldiers are described as wielding the pestles used for pounding 
pepper, and winds up in the last line with his having entered into 
his sea for a fight against his enemies in general terms 72 . In poem 
42, he is addressed as the warring Kuttuvan. There is a reference 
at the end of the po<Sin to the sea being a special feature of his 
territory 73 . In poem 43, he is addressed as the Kuttuvan of beauti¬ 
ful garland, and as leader of warring hosts. In the lines following, 
lines 13-20, his liberality in the distribution of gifts is compared 
to the heavy downpour of rain, which floods the PeriySr, and 
makes it break its banks 74 . The reference in the poem to minis- 
trals who are men, and dancers and singers among women, who 
made it a profession to go from place to place, and by the practice 
of their art earn largesses from patrons is notable. The Periy'Sr and the 
rain water on the hills flowing through it, are described in 
the same phraseology in which they are referred to in poem 
28 of this collection referring to PalySnai Sel Kej.u Kuttuvan, 
and the river is here referred to as Peryar, not Periydr , as it 
is referred to elsewhere. In poem 44, lines 10 to 17 contain a 
historical reference to his attack on Mohur, the capital of Palaiyan, 
because of his hostility to a neighbour chieftain by name Arukai, an 
ally of the Chera 7 \ In this campaign, he is said to have cut off the 
margossa tree, the totem-tree of this Palaiyan and to have got his 
elephants to drag on the trunk by means of ropes made of the hair 
of Palaiyan’s women folk, cut off from their heads for the purpose. 
We may pass over 45 with reference merely to his being addressed 
as the Chera wearing the garland of the seven crowns. In 46 there 
is an important reference to the Kuttuvar, Cheras, generally who, 
on the hacks of their elephants entered the sea, and, throwing 
their javelins, destroyed the enemy, driving them out of the 
place by destroying the efficient protection that the sea offered to 
them 76 . We pass on next to 48 where he is addressed as the fisher¬ 
man ( paradava ) who entered the sea fearlessly, and fought against his 
enemies there. The poem closes however with referring to his 
people spending the summer, living outside on the banks of flooded 
rivers carrying their waters into the sea. The crowd of people that 
came to bathe in the river and spend a day in enjoyment on the 
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banks of it in summer, refers to a single river which is described as 
“rising on his hill and flowing into his sea”, w r hich would refer to 
the territory of the king being on the sea coast, and extending land¬ 
wards towards the hills from which rivers could rise and flow down 
to the sea 11 . Kanchi may be here no more than the name of the 
tree as a feature of the river of the country. The next one. No. 49, 
has a reference to his achievement against Palaiyan 7 °. The only 
special addition here is that Palaiyan received the assistance of other 
chieftains, and their warriors. We come to the last stanza of this 
section. No. 50, which does contain a reference to the Kaveri in 
floods. The Kaveri is described as running due east and in full 
floods 79 . The spaciousness of the monarch’s qualities is likened to 
the vastness of the Kaveri in floods not only, but of three such, and 
is of some importance because of the use that has been made of this 
comparison for locating Vanji in the region of the Kaveri. Coming 
to the patikam, he is described as the son of a Neclum Serai Adan, 
the king of the westerners who planted his tall flag, fearsome looking 
to the northerners. His mother’s name is given here, Manakkflli 
of the Cholas; in other words, the Chola princess. Manakki]]i. The 
next reference here is to his going to the north to bring a stone for 
making an image of Kaririaki from, and bathing the stone in the 
Ganges, as a holy ablution for the purpose. This is described in 
circumstantial detail in the Silappadiksram. The next achievement 
is described as his having overcome some enemies of his at a place 
called Idumbil, which the commentator explains as Idumbsdavanam 
in the Tanjore District. He is said to have destroyed a place called 
Viyalur, and getting across possibly a river, he destroyed another 
place called Koduhur. Then comes a reference to a feat of his 
having destroyed the margossa tree of Palaiyan, and of his dragging 
it by a team of elephants by means of ropes made out of the hair of 
the women folk of Palaiyan. The next achievement ascribed to him 
is his destruction of the nine rebel princes of the Cholas against the 
legitimate ruler. They are said to have been destroyed at a place 
which is described here as outside the gates Uraiyur. But the place 
where the battle was fought, as we know it from elsewhere, is 
NgrivSyil, not far from the southern gate of the fortress of Urlayur, 
the Chola capital. He is said to have overcome these enemies after 
a long and continuous war. Several of these achievements have 
been described in detail in the previous poems of this collection, 
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while some of them are described in detail in the Silappadik&ram’ 
thereby making it very probable that these were actual historical 
facts. 

The Chera who captured herds of cattle in 
Dandaranyam 

We pass on from this to the next section, section 6, which 
refers to the Chera, who is called the Chera who captured cattle 
in the forest of Dancjaka, and the composer of the poem is a lady 
by name NaccheHai, who sang of the crow, and hence called 
Kskkai Psdiniyar. He is described as the son of the Nedurp 
Serai, king of the westerners, and Wl AvikkomSn Devi, making 
him the brother of the previous two, the utirine brother of Narmudi 
Cheral, and a half brother of Senkuttuven. The first achievement 
ascribed to him is his invading the region immediately north of his 
territory called Dandaranyam (Sans. DandakJranyam) where he 
took a whole drove of a kind of animal called varudai. This is ex¬ 
plained as a kind of deer, which he is said to have brought to Tondi, 
his capital, and distributed it among Brahmans giving each of them 
a village in the Chera country and a cow. He is supposed to have 
made the name Vsnavaramban illustrious. Vsnavaramban is the 
name which is sometimes applied to the Cheras. He is said to have 
reduced other chieftains and driven out, apparently out of his terri¬ 
tory, other kings. He is said to have rewarded the poetess Nac- 
Chel]aiySr, sumptuously with a nine k® weight of gold, and a lakh 
of gold pieces for jewellery, and is said then to have married her. In 
poem 55 lines 5—9 he is described as a ruler of the westerners, 
Kudavar-kp ruling the coast region 80 . He is referred to in poem 
58 as a Vanavaramban 81 ; and in poem 60 he is associated with 
Naravu, perhaps a coast town, apparently the same town as the one 
referred to in connection with Imayavaramban 82 . We may note 
here that the five Chera monarchs already dealt with here fall in two 
generations. The first two happen to be brothers, and the next 
three happen to be brothers likewise, but sons of the first Chera. 
All the five together therefore cover two generations and no more. 
We shall have to discuss this point further later on. 

Seraman Selvak-Kadungo 

Passing on to the seventh ten of the Padirfuppattu, we come to 
the Chera ruler described as Selvakkadungo. The author of this 
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group is the well known ’Sangam poet Kapilar. The first poem of 
the group, No. 61 brings this Chera into comparison with the well 
known patron of magnificent liberality, Pari, an intimate friend of 
the poet Kapilar w . We pass on to poem 63 where the ruler is 
addressed as Adan in the fiist line. In lines 8 to 12, he is said to 
have, in one siege, defeated and driven out the two other kings, that is, 
the Chola and the Psnqya 84 . He is said in consequence to have con¬ 
quered the territory in their occupation at the" time, which seems to 
refer to the territory in the immediate neighbourhood of the Chera, 
which had recently been occupied by the others. He is addressed 
further in line 60 as Selvakko, and the poem concludes with blessing 
for his long life. In 64 lines 1 to 5, his liberality to the Brahmans 
is adverted to, to whom a passing reference is made m 63 in the terms 
that “the Chera” knew of no obedience except to Brahmans 85 . Then 
we pass on to poem 67, the opening lines of which mention two 
places Kodumanam and Pandar of great fame. The ministrel is 
here promised largesses in the shape of pearls from the sea and 
jewels. In the last lines the ruler is addressed as the warrior of the 
high hill Neri, the prosperous Chera, 86 . Passing on to poem 70 he 
is said to have celebrated many sacrifices and thereby pleased the 
Gods. He is also referred to further to have pleased his ances¬ 
tors. The poem closes with the wish that he may enjoy permanent 
prosperity enduring as long as the hill Ayirai 87 . We then come to 
the patikam where he is described as the son of Anduvan, elsewhere 
spoken of as Anduvan Serai. His mother is described Poraiyan 
Perundevi, the daughter of Orutandai. This name of the queen, 
could be rendered in general terms, as the queen of the Chera, 
Poraiyan being one of the generic names of Chera monarchs. But 
here it seems to be a proper name. He is said to have brought the 
Chera territories under his control by turning out the enemies and 
fighting many battles. He is said to have done the duties enjoined 
upon him in the shape of sacrifices and other deeds of merit. It is 
stated that he had intense faith in Vishnu, and he is said to have made 
a grant of a village named here as Okandur. He is further said to 
have excelled his own priest in the superior knowledge he pos¬ 
sessed of the real way of life. The commentator notes that the 
poet was given a present of a thousand gold pieces and all the villages 
that he could see from the top of the hill, which is called Nannl. 
There is a poem (387) in the PuranSnuru collection celebrating 
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Selvakkaifungo Ali Adan, the same monarch with the greatest 
probability, and its author is Adan of KundukatpSl.i, according to 
the colophon. He addresses the ruler in the course of the poem 
(lines 29-30) in the terms of this well known title. In lines 32-33 his 
capital is said to be Vanji, the outer walls of which were lapped by 
the waters of the Porunai. 7’he colophon of this poem contains the 
important information that this ruler died at Sikkarpajli. 88 This 
Chera is referred to also in Puj-am 13. The colophon of this poem 
refers to Anduvan Scral and a Chola called Peru Narkkrlli “of the 
crowned head ”. The poet is one Muda MosiySr of Enicheri in 
Uraiyur. It states that the poet was there on the terrace of the 
Chera’s mansion at Karuvur. The elephant upon which the Chola 
was mounted got out of control and was carrying him into the 
fortified lines of Karuvur apparently. The poet anxious for the 
Chola’s safety naturally wishes that he should return unhurt thereby 
carrying a veiled hint that the Chola was not entering the fortress in 
hostility; but that he was being carried helplessly by the elephant in 
must. This point is here emphasised by the commentator in 
explaining the actual character of the poem. 89 This Anduvan 
Sgral is regarded as the father of Selva Kadungo. We shall have to 
revert to this poem in connection with its mention of Karuvur and 
its association with the Cheras. 

Sera Perum«seral Irumporai 

We come next to group 8 which celebrates the Chera Perum 
Serai Irumporai, son of Selvakkadumko and Paduman Devi, daughter 
of Ve] AvikkomSn. This is a prince of great achievement and is 
distinguished principally as one who overthrew Takadur, the capital 
and citadel of the AdikamSn rulers. Poem 71, the first of the group, 
contains a reference to a shepherd chieftain by name Kujuvul. The 
Chera is described as having subjugated this powerful chief in lines 
14 to 19. 90 After subduing this Kuluvul, he is said to have marched 
forward against other similar chiefs. We pass on to poem 73 which 
opens with addressing him as a king who supplied the model for 
comparison with others, but with no one whatsoever who could be 
mentioned as providing a comparison to him. Lower down in the 
poem, he is addressed as the wealthy one ruling over PuhSr, 
(Kaverippattinam, the Chola capital). Next as the protecting armour 
of the PuJ.iyas (PSndyas). Next he is addressed as a warrior-ruler 
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of Kolli, whose high peaks are covered by the clouds. The poet 
regrets that other chieftains will not accept a statement of his 
greatness made neither by himself, nor by greater men than him¬ 
self. 91 In the next poem, 74, he is referred to as one who celebrated 
numbers of sacrifices after due enquiry and, performing these in due 
form, secured the approval of the worthy. He is supposed to have 
followed the path of virtue so thoroughly that he paid thereby his 
life’s debt. His life was so exemplary that he convinced his venerable 
priest (Purohita) to adopt the life of renunciation both by precept 
and by example. 92 . We come next to poem 75, where he is 
addressed as the Poraiyan of beautiful elephants and cars. If the 
kings and the chiefs would not accept his authority, where were they 
to live? 93 We pass on next to poem 77, (76 containing nothing 
worthy of note), where he is referred to as one who had defeated his 
enemies and turned them out into the forests, as if they were herds 
of cattle of the people of Kongu, the reference being merely to the 
enemies being defeated and scattered all over as the cattle of Kongu 
for which the country was famous spreading themselves out for 
grazing all over the country. Coming to poem 78, there is a clear 
reference to his destruction of Takadur, guarded by valient soldiers. 94 
His scattered forces composed of horses and elephants are compared to 
the sheep and cattle scattering themselves out for grazing, almost 
the same idea as in the previous poem. He is here addressed 
in 79 as the prince with a garland on his chest, the name for 
garland being one of his own titles, Kodai, the family title of 
the Cheras. His prowess is described in general terms, and the 
wish is expressed that his fame might remain permanent, as the 
goddess on the hill Ayirai. 95 80 contains nothing worthy of note. 
Then we pass on to the patikam, which begins with describing his 
parentage as given at the beginning. Then follows his war with 
the AdikamSn in the division Kolli, which had good water on the 
top of the hill. The enemy that he fought against here is described 
as the AdikamSn chieftain of Takadur, whose army consisted of 
soldiers carrying javelins. He defeated not only the AdikamSn, but 
the two kings who came to his assistance; in other words, it was a 
war in which he defeated the AdikamSn and his allies, and destroyed 
his capital of Takadur, which conquest became the theme of a 
separate poem by the name Takadur Ydttirai This conquest is 
described in the patikam in some little detail. The poet Arisil 
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KilSr, the well known Sangam celebrity, was rewarded with all that 
his palace contained, himself and the queen having moved out. 
He presented him also with the throne. Having accepted all that 
he gave, the poet begged of him to accept in return from him the 
throne and all the royal wealth, and became his minister to assist 
him. This Perum Serai who destroyed Takadur, ruled for 17 
years. 

Ilam-seral Irum-porai 

We pass on from that to group 9 relating to Ilam Serai Irum- 
porai. This name, as opposed to Perum Sgral Irumporai, seems 
specially designed to indicate this ruler as the son of the former 
Perum Serai Irumporai. In fact the patikam says that he was the 
son of Kuttuvan Irumporai and Vel Ms] Anduvan Sejlai, daughter 
of Mayyur KiHn. This group begins with an address to the ruler 
who is referred to as the warrior king, in poem 81 and is requested 
by the poet to cease from campaigning and pay a visit to his 
languishing queen, at least for a day, so that his war-afflicted enemies 
might have the much wanted rest from war during that day. 96 
There is a reference to Kolli here in line 24. It has been drawn 
into supporting the position of the Chera capital at Karur in the 
Trichinopoly District. It is stated there that the visit would give 
pleasure to the queen who would come forward to see him, wearing 
the flower peculiar to the hill Kolli, incidentally giving rest to the 
enemy warriors. The poet indulges here in a fancy that, as probably 
he returned from his campaigns in regions as far out as Kolli, his 
wife would meet him with the characteristic flower of that region, 
and thus would welcome, with peculiar appropriateness, the war¬ 
worn monarch returning from his campaigns. We may have to 
return to this later. There is nothing further of importance in poem 
81. Passing on to the next one. No. 82, this poem has again 
reference to the ministrel visiting him in his camp, and the poet 
addresses him as the prosperous king flourishing from the yield of 
his land, indicating at the same time his greatness; both as a warrior 
and as a prosperous and successful administrator, liberal in dispensing 
his gifts. No. 83 contains nothing worth noting. No. 84 again 
describes him as a warrior, incidentally addressing him as the ruler of 
the Pul.iyar, speaking of PulinSdu, a division of west coast country, 
and as Poraiyan of a beautiful car. 97 No. 85 refers to the wealth 
paid to him in tribute by Senniyar PerumSn, the Chola king, in 
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reference to the great liberality with which he rewarded the poets 
and ministrels who came to him, and compares his gifts as being 
larger in the number of villages granted than even those obtained by 
Kapilan from his predecessor, Selvakkadungo. 98 Poem 86 seems to 
mention the river VSni as his river. The commentator mentions 
VSni as a river of his country. 99 VSni is the name of the river 
BhavSni, as it is called now-a-days, and is a river in the Kongu 
country flowing through the foothills of the plateau till it 
reaches the Kaveri near Erode. We pass on to poem 88. 
Lines I to 14 of this poem give a summary of the achievements 
of the Cheras who had gone before him, and he is addressed 
here as their illustrious descendant 100 . The conquests are 
described as being in the region bounded by the Vindhyas and the 
seas. The first achievement is the sea fight and the destruction of 
the Kadambu. Then the driving out of the shepherd chief KaluvuJ 
and, by the defeat of these and other chieftains, the driving out of 
the Andar (shepherds) of swift cavalry. Then the next achievement 
is the worship of the goddess on the hill Ayirai. Then they are said 
to have had the submissive services of the kings and the chieftains. 
Such were the achievements of his ancestors. He is himself 
addressed in line 19 as the Kongar-ko, king of the Kongus, as the 
warrior ruling over Tondi. He is described lastly as very liberal in 
gifts to those who sought his patronage which flowed as the waters 
of the great river. The term PeriySr here, which would literally 
mean the great river, is interpreted by the commentator as the river 
which had its source in the hill Ayirai, and therefore the Ayirai 
river. After invoking the blessings of God for his long life stating 
the purpose of his visit, the poet closes the poem with the address 
“the owner or proprietor of the land of the sandy region close to 
the cool waters of the sea”. The next poem 89 is devoted to 
expounding his righteous rule. He is addressed in the course of the 
poem as to the Irumporai of many javelins. Then comes the last 
poem 90 of this group, where he is addressed in line 13 as the 
valiant descendant of the valiant Mandaran. This Mandaran is also 
a general title given to the Cheras often. In the lines following, he 
is again described as specially devoted to the worship of the 
goddess of Ayirai and in the lines following 20, he is described 
as fighting his enemy warriors in the sea and defeating them 
by throwing his javelins. He is said to have collected the wealth 
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of the hills and the land, and distributed it among those that 
besought him. This is said to be the general characteristic 
of his Chera ancestors. He is then addressed as the king 
of the Kongus, as the lion among the Kuttuva rulers, as the 
protecting armour of the Puliyar, as the warrior of the people of 
Msndai, king of the warlike inhabitants of Kattur, and in other 
general terms 101 . The rest of the poem is devoted to a praise of the 
queen where the fertile'land of the Kaveri is brought into compari¬ 
son with her. The poem closes with blessing him for length of life 
stating that his days may become months, his months years and his 
years longer stretches of time. Then we come to the Patikam 
which, after giving as usual the parentage of the ruler, makes his 
first achievement, the victory that he won against the two kings and 
the chief Vicchi after destroying five hill fortresses. He is said to 
have overcome the great Chola of Potti, and the younger Palaiyan 
MSran of Vittai, in carrying out his vow to defeat him. Their 
wealth he carried to Vanji-mudur and distributed it among those 
worthy of his patronage. He regarded his loyal minister Mayyur 
KilSn as even higher than his priest, very learned in the Veda lore. 
He is said to have brought the Bhuta of the great square and 
established it in his capital and performed festive ceremonies neces¬ 
sary therefor. He carried on his administration by giving efficient 
protection to his subjects. The poet Perum Kunrur Kilar was the 
author who composed this group, whom the king rewarded most 
sumptuously by a grant of 32,000 gold pieces with lands, villages, 
and other appurtenances to make his life very prosperous and happy. 
He ruled for sixteen years. 

This study of the Padirruppattu takes the history of the Chgras 
through two or three generations of rulers. Nevertheless it is a 
period of history which may be regarded as covering almost perhaps 
a century. But whatever be the actual length of time, the course of 
history is made clear through this period. Of the first Chera 
unfortunately we have but little information in the poems as they 
have come down to us, excepting probably his name which we get 
from the next group, describing the parentage of the next Chera. 
All that there is is that this ruler was known by the name Udiyam- 
Seral. He seems to have been already a man of some distinction 
from the hints that we get from the other poems elsewhere in 
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this collection. We begin the account of the next ChSra, his succes¬ 
sor with his achievement against the Kadambas of the sea, defeating 
them and destroying their guard-tree. He is described in general 
terms as the ruler of territory between the Himalayas and the Aryas 
in the North, and Cape Comorin in the south. He is described in 
another connection in the course of this work as wearing a garland 
of the seven crowns, which would mean he conquered the kings and 
the chieftains, his contemporaries, either himself, or, it may be his 
father before him, as a possibility. We already see therefore the 
Chera rulers extending their influence outside of their original 
territory with a view to establishing a claim to hegemony over at least 
the Tamil kingdoms and chieftaincies. Notwithstanding the general 
terms in which he is said to have exercised authority over the whole 
of India from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, he is specifically 
referred to as having imprinted the bow emblem on the Himalayas ; 
he is, however, stated in the patikam to have effectively established 
his authority only over Tamil-Akam. He is said to have defeated 
the Yavanas of rude behaviour and holding some of them taken 
prisoners to heavy ransom. So far therefore as this Imaya-varamban 
Nedum Serai Adan is concerned, these generally constitute his 
title to fame. The next Chera we have to do with in this group of 
poems is his younger brother, whose achievements are more specific 
and capable of definite historical statement. He is specifically 
described as the brother of Imaya-varamban, that is, the Ch?ra, 
described above. He is said to have brought Umbarksdu under his 
authority. We have stated above that this term Umbarksdu means 
a forest of elephants and refers to the region round Anamalais, 
almost next across the West Coast territory of the Cheras. This 
would mean that he was the first to step out of the Ch<?ra patri¬ 
mony and effect the definite conquest of this region. The next 
achievement of his is the successful attack upon the fortress 
called AhappS, and the giving of it over to be consumed by fire 
by day, which is nothing more than setting fire to it and destroy¬ 
ing it. In other contexts this AhappS occurs, and seems to have 
been a fort in the coast region of North Malabar. Then comes 
a remarkable statement which calls for special attention. He is 
said to have cherished particular affection for the elders of the 
Chera family, and, in consequence, to have distributed among 
those relations the vast extent of territory he brought under his 
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control. This statement in simple language would mean, he brought 
considerable amount of territory under Chera control, and placed at 
the head of his conquests members of the Chera family as gov¬ 
ernors, which may be as much out of family affection as of military 
and diplomatic requirements. The next great achievement of his is 
his ablution from the waters of the two seas in one bath; and this 
would mean perhaps something like a ceremonial bath taken at the 
end of a series of compaigns which resulted in the acknowledgment 
of his authority in the extensive territory between the two seas. 
That means by implication that he started from the region of the 
one sea and extended his conquests to the frontiers of the other, 
extending from the western sea to the eastern. He is said particularly 
to have been devoted to the goddess of the hill at Ayirai. A careful 
study of the progress of Chera conquests seems to indicate that they 
began extending their authority northwards along the West Coast 
through the whole of what is the MalaiySlam country now extending 
even further to include part of the Tu]u country of Kanara, as the 
chief Nannan is associated with Tulunddu elsewhere, then struck 
across towards Kongu, the middle block. Ayirai therefore is what 
is called now Hagari in Kanarese which in modern times is only a 
river, but in these poems is referred to as a hill on the top of which 
was a shrine to the goddess of victory, and a river flowing therefrom 
as well. Both ofthem are under reference in this groupof poems. It 
seems likely that this is the place where he had that ceremonial bath from 
the waters of the two seas. He is supposed to have been a king, 
very well informed for a monarch, and of great fame, renouncing 
life at the end of it, following the example of a very highly learned 
Brahman, Nedum PSra DSyan, whom he persuaded to renounce 
life. He is given the title PalyShai ’Sel Kelu Kuttuvan, probably 
because elephants constituted the most prominent part of his army. 
It must be noted here that in explaining the two seas, the commen¬ 
tator makes it out that the two seas were his own western sea and 
the eastern sea, which he reached by his conquest. It is he who, 
for the first time, is referred to in specific terms to have made a 
definite conquest of the Kongu, which is given the attribute here 
“ famous for its cattle ”, making it clear that Kongu did not belong 
to the Chera country, but was an actual acquisition by this particular 
Chera. There are other features of a general character in what is 
said of him to support the view that his territory was on the West 
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Coast. He was succeeded by a brother of his, who is known as 
KalangSy Kanni Narmudi Cheral, the Chera who wore a crown of 
fibre and a garland of a berry called Ka/onkoy. His prime achieve¬ 
ment is said to be the beating down of a chief called here Nedumidal, 
which the commentator explains as the natural name of Anji, the 
famous chieftain of the ’Sangam period, AdikamSn NedumSn Anji. 
It is just possible he was a predecessor of this famous Anji. It must 
be remembered that the territory of Anji was in the region of Kongu 
across the Kaveri on the other side. That particular region in 
later history is known as Northern Kongu. This would mean merely 
a continuation of the conquest of Kongu initiated by his brother. 
He gets the title Vsna Varamban just as the father had Imaya Varam- 
ban. It is but a poetical expression for his territory being bounded 
by nothing short of the horizon itself. He is also given the attribute “ the 
garland of the seven crowns”, is addressed in one place as Neriyon. 
The patikam gives him credit for having advanced against 
PulinSdu, and, defeating the ruler there at Kadambin PeruvSyil, his 
capital, destroyed his totem-tree of vitkai, decorated with gold. He 
is also credited with many other conquests in general terms. We 
see here therefore definitely the conquests of the region of Kongu 
under both these brothers, thereby indicating, without the slightest 
doubt, that his patrimony lay along the West Coast between the sea 
and the Western Ghats only. 

The most illustrious of this Group: Senguttuvan 

With Senguttuvan we come to the most illustrious in this 
illustrious group of the Chera rulers, who had the honour of being 
celebrated by poets of the highest rank. Among them the most 
venerated is Paranar; and he is the author of the group of poems in 
praise of this Senguttuvan. For our particular purpose, the first 
poem of this group, 41 , has reference to his sea which would imply 
the possession of a sea littoral as a part of his kingdom. There is 
an interesting reference in this very poem to the use for warlike 
purposes of the pestles used for pounding pepper. The river 
Periy5r comes in for elaborate reference in this group of poems much 
in the same language, almost in the same terms, as previously under 
his predecessor, his uncle. Other indirect references to the river 
would imply the river being practically the one in his territory as 
was pointed out above. The reference to his defeat of Palaiyan of 
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Mohur in support of another chief Arukai, would imply an extension 
of his conquest to the region of Mohur, which certainly will have to 
be placed beyond the territory of Kongu. His immediate predeces¬ 
sor carried the campaign as far east as Takadur which would imply 
the complete conquest of Kongu started by his predecessor, and this 
Mohur must be in a southern direction towards the Psndya country, 
as the margossae tree e,tc., would imply, thus indicating perhaps the 
complete conquest of Kongu which is one of the attributes the poets 
usually give him in their poems. In this overthrowing of Mohur, 
it was not only the Mohur chieftain that was involved, as poem 49 
states it that the kings and other chieftains came to the assistance of 
Pal/siyan, the Mohur chief, so that the conquest of Kongu could not 
yet be said to be a settled conquest, and efforts were being constantly 
made to upset it. There is a simile in poem 48 to the river which 
takes its source from his hill, and empties itself in his sea, thereby 
indicating clearly the location of his territory between the Western 
Ghats and the sea. In the last poem of the group is an important 
comparison where his greatness is likened to the flooded Kaveri 
increased to three similar rivers. This passage has been drawn into 
lending support to the identification of Vanji with Karur. There 
is absolutely no warrant for assuming that the Kaveri was the river 
of the Chera from this particular reference. The river would be 
included in his territory by his very conquest of northern Kongu 
and Takadur; but what is stated in the poem is nothing more than a 
comparison—a poetical comparison—to the greatness of the Chera 
being as much as the vastness of the flooded Kaveri three times over, 
exactly in the manner in which a similar comparison is made in 
poem 14 where the Chera Imayavaramban is stated as incapable of 
being measured even by the elements, land, water, air and the sky, 
more illustrious than a combination of the nakshairas and the grhas 
together, and so on. It need not be interpreted that the stars and 
planets necessarily belonged to Imayavaramban because of this 
comparison, nor the elements, the four out of the five. So here the 
flooded Kaveri three times over is certainly not a bad comparison 
for the vastness of the Chera’s territory and his great reputation. 
The lead given by the commentator that the three rivers referred to 
here are the Kaveri, An-Porunai and KudavanSru seems very like a 
guess and that is all. An-Porunai here may mean the AmarSvati, the 
modern Amaravatl near Karur, and KudavanSru is a little tributary 
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which joins this AmarSvatl. Notwithstanding the great autho¬ 
rity of the commentator, it would be absurd to interpret the 
passage, the junction of the three, as meaning the junction 
of any three rivers, and the unacceptability of the com¬ 
mentator’s interpretation is enhanced by the fact that one of 
them does not even so much as fall into the Kaveri apart from the 
fact that it is a comparatively insignificant stream. The poet pro¬ 
bably was a man who belonged to that region where the Kaveri is at 
the widest where it certainly furnishes a remarkable sight when, in 
high floods, the river flows covering with its freshes the whole 
country round about. It is not that the one Kaveri m its floods 
that would be enough to liken it to the greatness of jdie Cheras; 
but really three such would be wanted. The name An-Porunai 
given to Amravati would be valid only for the period of the com¬ 
mentator. It would mean that the river received this name when 
Karur had been completely brought under the sway of the Cheras 
and constituted the chief frontier town of the locality of the extended 
Chera kingdom. Thus with ‘Senguttuvan we come to the establish¬ 
ment of the Chera hegemony in Tamil India, that hegemony being 
established by the continuation of the conquest of Kongu started by 
his uncle, carried forward by his elder brother, and perhaps brought 
to completion by himself. Other achievements ascribed to_him in 
this group of poems have reference to the invasion of the A riyan 
country of the north, and other achievements, the conquest of 
Viyalur and Koduhur, and of the chieftain Palaiyan. There is the 
further addition for which the patikam alone is responsible, his 
intervention in the civil war among the Chola princes, as many as 
nine of them, defeating and destroying them and setting up the 
legitimate heir of the Cholas in his position of authority. This 
intervention of the Cheras in the affairs of the Cholas, and fighting a 
battle at NerivSyil quite close to Uraiyur would establish his inter¬ 
vention the farthest east so far as that intervention against Palaiyan 
shows his territorial expansion to the south. We thus come to the 
fact that the conquest of Kongu was completed in his time. We 
have the information from elsewhere that an ally of his the Malaya- 
m3n Ksri of Tirukkoilur killed Ori in fight and made over his 
Kollikkurram to ‘Senguttuvan which fact is stated by KalfedanSr in 
another poem l02 . So then it is clear that the conquest of Kongu 
could not have been complete up to the period of ‘Senguttuvan ‘Sera. 
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But even after, it was again disputed by the AdikamSn chieftain Anji, 
though 103 puram 99 by AvvaiySr, establishes clearly that he was a 
member of the Chera family set up there to rule over the new 
conquest possibly by PalaySnani iel Kelu Kuttuvan. We shall have to 
return to this later. 

The successor C-hera of Senguttuvan was a half brother as was 
stated already, and his contribution to the greatness of the Chera is 
his reconquest of those pieces of Chera territory, annexed to the Chera 
kingdom by his predecessor as is stated in poem 53, and his other 
achievement is stated to be the reconquest of Naravu on the sea 
coast, and the establishment of Chera authority there firmly. But 
his peculiar achievement is his attack on the region known as 
DandarSnya, DandakSranya of the Sanskritists, and his carrying 
away vast herds of cattle from there. He brought them over to 
Tondi, his capital apparently, and presented them to a large 
number of people. He is also said to have, along with these, pre¬ 
sented a number of Brahmans each with a village in the Chera 
country, and a cow which looks very much like his trying to settle 
down colonies of Brahmans in that region, thereby showing clearly 
that the conquest of the Chera Senguttuvan remained firm, and his 
intervention, if intervention it could be called, was called for only 
on the northern side of his territory or rather north-east. The next 
ruler that follows, and the two others that succeeded him form a 
group by themselves, and may perhaps be collaterals of the ruling 
Cheras. The hero of the seventh is said to have been a son of an 
Anduvan Serai, whose name we have not met with in the regular 
line before. He is said to have fought against the two kings in 
one siege. We are not explained where exactly this took 
place. It seems again to be a reimposing of the Chera hegemony 
over the Tamil land as a whole. He seems to have been a remarkable 
sovereign, and an exemplary king in many ways, and he was cele¬ 
brated by no less a poet than Kapilar, quite as famous as Parapar 
among the Sangam poets. The next two Cheras are direct 
descendants of his, as their very name Nedum Serai and Ilarii 
Serai Irumpoi ai would indicate. His chief achievement is his over¬ 
coming of the chief by name Kaluvu). The achievement of the 
first of these celebrated by another famous poet of Sangam fame 
Ari&il KiJ.Sr, is his overcoming of the Adikaman of Takadur who 
must have been a rebel; but this time he is said to have overcome 
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the two kings also with him. What is worse, the conquest this time 
seems to have been rather complete, as he is said to have destroyed 
Takadur, the capital of the Adikamtins. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the AdikamSn was related to the Chera family, and probably 
one of those relatives of the Cheras established in authority in the 
new conquest by the Chera PalySnai Sel Kelu Kuttuvan, the ruler 
proved refractory, and had to be brought to his allegiance time and 
again till he was new completely overthrown' by this Nedum Serai 
Irumporai. The conquest and destruction of Takadur perhaps 
would involve the inclusion of north Kongu completely under Chera 
authority, and north Kongu, as understood in the age immediately 
following, would involve the possession of all territory along the 
north bank of the Kaveri extending down from the plateau to as far 
down as Kulittalai, south of Karur. His son and successor appa¬ 
rently is the Ikm Serai. The achievements of this Chera, the last 
of the group we are dealing with, is the defeat of the two kings and 
the chief Vicchi, after destroying five hill fortresses. He is said to 
have conquered also the Perurh Sola of Potti and Ilam Palaiyan 
Msran of Vittai, destroyed the wealth which he appropriated from 
these people among those who came to him at Vanji-mudur, the 
first time we come upon Vanji-mudur in these poems. He is said 
to have made his minister superior even to his purohit in orthodox 
moral conduct. Another achievement of his was the bringing of the 
bhula of the great square and establishing it in the capital, institut¬ 
ing annual festivals in honour of this bhuta. We find in this that 
the state of the Tamil country was still in an unsettled condition and 
continued to be so during the two generations or perhaps three, we 
have now dealt with. It was a period of effort to establish the rule 
of the three kings in Tamil India, and bringing of the petty chief¬ 
tains to well understood loyalty to the kings. We cannot very well 
say from the facts before us it was established completely till the end 
of this period, if even then. 

We may state here in brief that, as a result of our study of the 
Padirruppattu relating to the Cheras, we come to this position, namely, 
that, during the period of the two or three generations covered by 
this work, the Chera authority advanced gradually to a hegemony in 
South India under Senguttuvan Chera. The Chera territory was a 
block of territory along the West Coast extending from Calicut south¬ 
wards taking into it Travancore territory, right down to Trivandrum 
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at any rate. The first advance of the CliSra power was from here 
northwards to bring under Chera control all the coast territory that 
constitutes now-a-days the North Malabar and the two Kanaras, 
extending into the interior perhaps in a north-east direction to the 
borders of the DandakSrapya. The advance in the other direction 
was towards Kongu; and the first conquest was what these poets 
call Umbarksdu, the region of the Anaimalais. Crossing from 
there, the course of 'conquest extended into the Kongu itself 
perhaps in two or three instalments. The first step, taking them 
across perhaps the whole of the northern side of it, brought 
into the territory of the Cheras Kongu formed of North Coimba¬ 
tore and Salem leading to the creation of a Chera viceroyalty 
at Takadur (Dharmapuri). As a next step in this direction, the 
Cheras advanced this time to the south of this, and came into 
possession of the region of the Kollimalais, which region was 
actually taken from its chieftain Ori and made over to his 
Chera ally by the MalaiyamSn chieftain, known to literature as 
Tirumudi K?ri. This completes the conquest of Kongu which is 
what is to our present purpose, North Kongu as it was known in 
times subsequent, including the whole or the Kongu country on the 
north banks of the Kaveri extending southwards to at least as far as 
Kujittalai where the Amravati, falls into the Kaveri. It is very 
probable that, as a result of the complete conquest of Kongu, the 
Cheras made Karur an important frontier post set over against their 
enemies, the Chola and the Pandya who are referred to more than 
once in the course of the Padirruppattu as allies of the rebel 
chieftains in the region of Kongu. We shall have to revert to this 
point later. For the present we come to this that the whole of 
Kongu had been conquered and brought under control in the reign 
of Senguttuvan Chera, but had not been completely subdued till in 
the generation following Perun'i Serai Irumporai had to destroy the 
capital and bring the chieftains, the Adikaman chieftains of Tagadur, 
to reason. Paranar, the poet who wrote the poem on Senguttuvan 
included in this group, Padirruppattu, belongs to this generation of 
the Chera rulers dealt with in the Padirruppattu, and was contem¬ 
porary with most of the poets who composed the poems in honour 
of the other Chera rulers. The generation in which he lived takes 
into it four or five successions of rulers in the Tamil country. As 
shedding a peculiar light on this period, I have included as an 
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appendix to this part of the work a lecture which I delivered before 
the Madras University in the January- February of the year 1918 
on this subject, which has subsequently been included in my work, 
The Beginnings of South Indian History. The lecture is 
published as it was actually delivered, except for two or three verbal 
corrections and just one or two modifications of ideas indicated 
in notes. 

The age of Paranar 

It will be noticed from what has been said in relation to the 
condition of Indian civilization at the dawn of the Christian Era that 
the information put together has been drawn from various sources 
which have been merely indicated in the course of the narration. It 
would be worthwhile classifying and arranging these sources with 
a view to investigating what exactly the relative value of each of 
these sources would be in respect of the particular period to which 
that general account has reference Some of these sources have 
already been explained in sufficient fullness to indicate their value 
such as the Dlpavamsa and the MahSvamsa, the chronicle accounts 
of Buddhist Ceylon. 1 We have also indicated in the course of the 
chapters II and III the relative value of the classical writers; and 
the Sanskrit writers who make any reference to South India have 
been examined in some detail in chapter I and their value estimated. 

Coming down to inscriptions and epigraphical matter generally, 
it may be said that the material available for work for this period is 
so little that we might assume that the epigraphical material other 
than the legends on coins is perhaps as good as absent, except for 
the Asoka inscriptions and just a few others in regard to this part of 
India. There is left then the literary sources, of which both Tamil 
and Sanskrit, and various Sanskritic languages could be exploited 
usefully. But for this period even Sanskrit and Sanskritic languages 
are of comparatively minor importance to classical Tamil literature, 
and that we shall take into consideration now. 

In order the best to understand the value of this literature and 
appraise it at its real worth, let us see a little more closely 
what exactly we can find in relation to the particular authors 
or particular generations of authors, and having projected from 


1 Vide chapters i and II, The Beginnings of South Indian History. 
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such information as is available, a picture from these sources 
alone, we might then so far compare that with what may be 
available, to check the accuracy of it, from the other external 
sources to establish the correctness of the picture already drawn 
of South India at the beginning of the Christian Era. To do 
this, we shall take a poet known to readers of classical Tamil as 
Paranar. 

Paranar was one of those traditional 49 literary men who con¬ 
stituted the third academy of Madura. His name is of peculiar 
importance in Tamil literature as it connects itself with the names 
of certain well-known celebrities in that literature, and in conse¬ 
quence we could gather round his name certain well-known figures. 
Moreover, he seems to have been a long lived man and his genera¬ 
tion takes in a pretty long series of rulers and poets. By studying 
him we can gain something like a full idea of what the south India 
of his days was. Paranar is regarded traditionally as a Brahman. 
His writings occur in a large number of the Tamil classics known 
collectively as Sangam literature. He is a poet who sang of the 
Chera Senguttuvan, whose name is connected at once with the 
Sangam classics on the one side, and with the twin-epic Silappadi- 
kSram-Mapimekhali which, it has recently been contended should 
be regarded as something quite apart from the former, and separated 
from them by a comparatively wide interval of time. It will be 
clear even to the lay reader if Paranar sang of Senguttuvan, as he 
does in the fifth book of the Padirrupattu, and if Senguttuvan’s younger 
brother was the author of the SilappadikSram, and his friend, 
Ssttan the author of the Manimekhalai, then the age of all of these 
must be one and the same whatever that age might be. Of Paranar’s 
works we have twelve short pieces in the collection Narrinai, fifteen 
poems in the Kurumtokai, one ten of the ten-tens (Padirruppattu); 
thirty-two poems in the collection AhanSnuru and twelve in the 
PuranSnufu, with one in the collection called Tiruvalluvamalai. 
And such a number would be considered voluminous work, 
and have a comparatively wide range in respect both of matter and 
manner. In Puram 4, he 2 celebrates a Chola Uruvapahrer 

2 ; £!Tl£‘S 3)<TU Qu!T'3®6l]Q i &frSVr 
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Ilamjetchenni whose somewhat queer name seems to be derived from a 
comparison which this poet has instituted to him in the poem under 
reference, where he is likened to the morning sun who m radiant 
majesty, rises out of the sea in the glorious red of dawn. This 
Chola we know from the poem Porunaraj-ruppacJai of MudattJmak- 
kanniySr, 3 was the father of the great Chola Kariksla. He 
celebrates in Puram 63, the Chera (Kudakko Nedumseralsdan), 4 
and the Chola (PeruvirarkkiHi) when both had fought and fallen on 
the field of battle. This same event is celebrated by another poet 
who goes by the name KalSttalaiySr 5 . One of the so called last 
seven patrons by name Pehan whose territory was round the Palms 
was celebrated by this poet. One of the references to him is in 
regard to his large beneficence without expectation of a reward 6 - 
One supreme instance of such being his providing a wild peacock 
with a cloak or mantle as a protection against cold. The second 
which is more to our point is his intercession in behalf of Pehan’s 
wife Kannaki (not the heroine of the Silappadiksram) whom he had 
abandoned in favour of a courtesan. Parapar pursuaded him to 
walk in the path of rectitude by returning to his wife. On this same 
occasion in the same sad connection three other poets intervened in 
behalf of the abandoned wife. Their names are: Kapilar, Arisil 
Kilar, and Perungunrur Kilar, authors respectively of the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth ‘tens of the ‘ten-tens’ collection Padirruppattu. 
In Puram 369 there is reference, according to the colophon, to the 
‘SeramSn Kadalottiya Vel Kelu Kuttuvan (Kuttuvan, Chera, who 
drove his enemies with his javelin into the sea) who must be regarded 
as identical with Senguttuvan of the Silappadiksram, as Paranar 
refers to this latter in almost identical terms in poem 46 of the Padir. 
fuppattu 7 . In Narrinai six, he refers to the chieftain Ori of the 
Kollimalais, and in stanza 201 of the same work he has reference 


3 au0a/uuooCoir/r?^3r /n 

J Note at foot of the poem Puram 62. 

5 Puram 14] and 142. 

6 Puram 144 and 145. 
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to the famous statue of the goddess Kollip5vai. This poet also 
describes in some detail various transactions in connection with the 
chief Nannan of Konkan (Kofikanam). Chief among this was the 
war that the Chera undertook against him. In the course of this 
war, or in another, the Chera general called Aay Eyinan, the com¬ 
mander-in-chief of the Chgra fell in battle against Nannan’s 
commander-in-chief, Gnimili 8 . He also refers to the accumulation 
of the vast wealth of Nannan in the citadal Psj.i. One poem in 
Kurumtogai ( 292 ) gives in detail the story of Nannan’s putting to 
death the girl that ate the fruit of Nannan’s garden carried down 
stream in a canal through the garden 9 . The savagery of this chief, 
tain is again brought under reference in Narrinai 270 , where he is 
described as having shorn his enemies’ women folk of their hair to 
make ropes of them for fastening captured elephants. Reference 
has already been made to Parai.iar’s stating that a tribe of people, 
the Kosar, entered Nannan’s territory after killing his state 
elephant W. There are a number of allusions to several incidents 
in the life of Nannan. Another reference that must be noted here, 
as of some importance, is to the entry of the Kosar into Kongu in 

Aham 195'0. 
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Returning now to the fifth-ten of the Padipupattu, where he 
celebrates Senguttuvan Chera, we find Senguttuvan Chcra described 
in the padikam (epilogue) as the son of NedumseraHdan “King of 
the westerners” by Manakkilli, a Chola Princess M . He is said first 
of all to have marched across forests up to the Ganges, defeating his 
enemies on the way for the purpose of a stone to make the statue of 
Pattini (the deified heroine Kannaki). He is also said to have 
returned from the expedition bringing in a vaht number of heads of 
cattle belonging to his enemies. The next achievement of his is the 
utter defeat of his enemies at Viyalur and the destruction of the 
place. Getting across to the other shore, he destroyed the fortifica¬ 
tions of Koduhar. He marched further into the territory of Palaiyan, 
and, having cut down his margosa tree (perhaps another totem), 
captured a number of his elephants and yoked them together by 
ropes made of the hair of the women folk of the enemies. His next 
exploit is the defeat and destruction of a number of Chola princes, 
collateral cousins of the reigning ruler, who carried on constant war 
for the time being outside VSyil (NenvSyil of other works). And 
last of all is the destruction of his enemies on the sea, which was 
already referred to in connection with Puram 369. Of the various 
incidents found in this padikam (the epilogue of the poem) some of 
them are described in detail in the body of the poem itself. His 
northern invasion is described in general terms in lines 6 to 11 of 
poem 43 of the Padirrupattu l2 . His invasion against the territory 
of Pajaiyan and his allies, and what he is said to have done there in 
the course of this war are described in some fullness of detail in 
lines 10 to 17 of poem 44 l3 . There is a reference to his wearing 
“the garland of seven crowns” in line 6 of poem 45 l4 . In poem 46, 
lines 11 to 14, there is a clear reference to his fight on the sea and 
the destruction of the protection that the sea offered to his enemies ; 
obviously the pirates who found their shelter in the sea' 5 . In line 
4 of stanza 48, he is described figuratively as a veritable fisherman l6 , 


11 She is called Narchonai in the Silappadikaram. 

12 See note 22 following. 

] i See note 75 above. 
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15 See note 76 above. 

16 See note 77(a) above. 
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who constantly engaged himself on the sea to get rid of his enemies 
with a view to making the articles coming over sea, available to 
those inside his own territory. In poem 49 lines 7 to 10 and in lines 
16 to 17, there is a reference again to the determined stand made by 
Palaiyan against this Chera and his final destruction 17 . The last of 
all in poem 50, line 7, there is an obvious reference to the junction 
of the three rivers Kaveri, AmrSvati, and KudavanSru 1S . This last 
reference I bring in here, as recently a great deal had been made of 
it to show that the capital of the Chera was Karur on the Amravati 
(An Porunai or Porundam). As agaisnt this there is in this very 
poem itself a number of references to the perennial flow of water in 
his PeriySr, which in one place at any rate is described as having its 
source in his territory and emptying itself into the sea in his own 
territory (L. 13 to 18 of poem 48 ). 19 Reference also might be made 
to line 15 of poem 43 20 . The meaning of the reference to the three 
rivers is obvious if one remembers that his uncle is said to have 
conquered the country of Kongu in line 15 to 16 of poem 22 of this 
collection 21 . 


See note 78(a) above. 

18 See note 79 above. 

19 See note 77(4) above. 

20 See note 74 above. 

21 The passage in poem 50 relating to the joining of the three rivers may be 
literally translated “flowing due east and carrying the water to the full is the Kaveri; 
you resemble the junction of three such rivers in full flood"*. This would 
hardly support the specific interpretation of the commentator that this has apparently 
reference to the Kaveri, Amaravati, and Kudavanaru. As a simple fact, the river 
Kudavanaru in the vicinity is a small stream that falls into the Amaravati. If this is 
what the commentator actually meant, it is hardly in keeping with the idea underlying 
the poet’s statement. The Kudavanaru falls into the Amaravati. It does not join 
the Kaveri. The Amaravati joins the Kaveri a considerable distance lower down 
than Karur, and is joined by a considerable stream from the left bank of the 
Kaveri, now called Kara! Kottuan-aru. It is quite likely that it had the name 
Kudavanaru. But then where is the need that there should be three rivers actually 
joining to meet the sentiment to which the poet here gives expression ? The poet 
saw the expansive Kaveri in full floods apparently, and was full of admiration 
for the magnificent river flowing so full. When he had occasion to see the monarch 
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Of these achievements, the Silappadikfiram describes elaborately 
his northern invasion, and makes clear reference to his having under¬ 
taken it for the purpose of bringing the stone for making the 
image, and of the various details as to his victories against the 
northern enemies; but how far the invasions were true is not exactly 
to our purpose at present. It is, however, a pity that there is not a 
reference to this pattini in those words in the body of the work 
apart from the epilogue. What is called a padikam or payiram in 
Tamil, an epilogue and a prologue respectively, is not to be added 
at any time by everybody that chooses. It is generally of the nature 
of a preface, or a foreword, or a recommendation made by one more 
or less directly or intimately connected with the author. The only 
remote man who can do this is a commentator; but I believe not 
generally one who is separated very remotely from the author. In 
any case, the presumption of the statement being untrue would be 
unwarranted when we find all the other statements made in this piece 
are confirmed by reference to the body of the work. Even in respect 
of this particular it cannot be said that there is no reference as it is 
possible to read it in lines 6 to 11 of poem 43. 22 The others of them 
are repeated almost in the same words in at least two places in the 
SilappadikSram by the author, who is no other than the younger 
brother of this Chera ruler himself. 

There are, however, in respect of these achievements two matters 
which call for special remark. His father claims victory over 


and praise his greatness, naturally these expansive floods came into his mind, and, 
instead of saying as vast as the flooded Kaveri, he went one better and put it that it 
would require three such magnificent flooded rivers joining, to give us a correct 
notion of the great monarch’s magnificence. There seems hardly any warrant to 
make more out of this passage than this. It cannot therefore lend itself to any kind 
of a notion that the Kaveri was a river of the Chera country and belonged to him any 
more than the four elements and the luminaries, such as the planets and the stars, 
drawn in similar comparison in poem 14 of the PadilTuppattu. 
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Kadambu of the sea in lines 13 and 14, of poem 11. 23 There is 
reference to the same incident in line 3 of poem 12 24 , m lines 4 and 
3 of poem 17 25 , and in lines 2 to 4 of poem 20 26 . The last of these 
refers distinctly to an island of his enemies which may be of the 
nature of a delta. He is also credited with having imprinted his bow 
emblem on the Himalayas after having subdued the Aryas of the 
north. But, strangely epough, he is also given credit in the padiham 
at the end of the second-ten of his having taken prisoners some 
Greeks (Yavanas), bound their hands behind their back as prisorers, 
and pouring ghee on their heads and taking what seems to be meant 
for heavy ransom for setting them free. It is the first achievement 
of his, which, in another place, the poet describes as giving him the 
primacy among rulers between the Himalayas and Cape Comorin, 
that gave him the name “ Imayavaramban' NedumSeralsdan, the 
former word meaning he who had the Himalayas for his boundary. 
This expression, like a few others of the king unfortunately, has been 
corrupted by the late Mr. Kanakasabhai Pillai into “Imayavarman” 
for which there is absolutely no authority in the texts concerned. 
These achievements of the father are of some importance as the titles 
derived from these are applied to the son. The third ten of this 
work has reference to a younger brother of imayavaramban, and 
therefore the uncle of Senguttuvan. He is given credit for having 
overthrown the fort of Ayirai (poem 21 line 29): 27 He is given credit 
for having brought the Kongu Nsdu under his control in lines 15-22 
of poem 23. Line 26 28 of the same poem gives him credit for hav¬ 
ing destroyed a hill fort somewhere. In lines 10 and 11 of poem 28 29 
there is again a clear reference to the PeriySr being the river of these 
Cheras. But of course the PeriySr may be referred to generally as 
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the great river; but in interpreting this, one ought not to forget the 
statement that he it was who brought the Kongu under his control 
and therefore the river of the Chera should be interpreted as having 
reference to a river in the Chera country proper, and not in a later 
acquisition. It is this conquest of the Chera that has given him 
credit for having bathed in both the seas in one and the same 30 day, 
which is only perhaps a somewhat exaggerated way of stating that, 
in his time, his territory touched both the eastern and western 
seas. So then we see that Senguttuvan who succeeded probably 
both his father and uncle became the heir to territory right 
across the whole of South India from the west coast in Cochin to 
somewhere across to the east coast through Kongu. Whatever the 
justification or otherwise, both the father Nedums&ral and the son 
Senguttuvan lay claim to ‘the garland of seven crowns’, which 
could mean no more than what the Mummudi of the later times did 
mean, the three crowns and the seven crowns respectively, signifying 
the rulership of the three kingdoms and perhaps the seven states. 
This seven is not a mystic number. There seem to have been, 
besides the three crowned ki n 2 s < seven principal chieftains among 
whom the territory in South India was divided at the time, as we 
shall notice in another connection. In this particular connection the 
historical character of these poems, cannot be called into question 
even by those who had the greatest objections to find historical 
matter in the twin-epic, SilappadikSram-ManimHkkalai. But, as 
against them, this must be said that the authors of the twin-epic 
were one of them a brother, and the other a friend of Senguttuvan 
and what either of them has to say in the historical passages of the 
poem, which are easily distinguishable from the rest, find confir¬ 
mation detail for detail in these poems which are very much more 
historical. All honest scepticism therefore must accept as historical 
such personal touches as one finds even in romances. The real 
difficulty is the necessary critical faculty to distinguish what is 
historical, in an unhistorical work. Senguttuvan Sera’s father and 
uncle, therefore, were historical personages in whose reigns the 
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western sea littoral of India was infested by 31 pirates, and both the 
father and the son exerted themselves untiringly to put an end to 
this piracy on their coast. That they did it with great success is in 
evidence in the various Tamil poems which describe the flourishing 
and very highly valuable trade of the ports of the west coast. Such 
a state of things both in regard to the piracy of the coast, and to its 
absence at a particular, period, are in the clearest terms detailed in 
regard to Roman trade in the works of the classical geographers. It 
has already been pointed out that Pliny complains of this piracy; 
perhaps soon after Pliny got his information, the careful author of 
the Periplus makes mention of it, in the region opposite his Cher- 
sonesus. He then proceeds to mention what he calls the White 
Island before coming down to Naura and Tyndis, the first markets 
of Damirica. The Chtrsonesus in the Periplus seems undoubtedly 
to refer to the tongue of land which makes a small peninsula at the 
mouth of the Ksli Nadi as it is called in North Canara. Opposite 
to this is the cluster of islands called the “Oyster Rocks” perhaps 
the Caenitae of the Periplus. White Island is the Lieuke of the 
geographers and is the same as the vernacular Velliyan Kallu or 
Tuvakkal, either of which is an exact translation of Lieuke or 
White Island. This is identified with Pigeon Island in the new 
Imperial Gazetteer 32 . Then we come to the first ports of Demirica 
(Tamil country) and they are given as Naura and Tyndis corres¬ 
ponding to Nitras and Tyndis of Ptolemy. Ptolemy describes 
Nitras as a mart in the country, which he describes as Ariake Andron 
Peiraton, that is the Ariaka of the pirates. It is of this Nitras 
that Pliny remarks that “ships frequenting the great emporium 
of Mouziris ran the risk of being attacked by pirates, who infested 

31 This view of the term Kadambu in the poems finds strong confirmation in 
the City of Nannan having been known “ Kadambin peruvilyil (vide Paiikam in the 
fourth-ten poem 40 II. 13—!'5) 1 and the Kadambar being one among four 
Kadis (cultivators) in Puram 335 11, 7 and 8. 3 
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the neighbourhood and possessed a place called Nitras’’. Thus 
Nitras figures both as a mart and as an island off the coast. This 
could only mean that the island was on the line of entry to the 
port of Nitras wherever that was. Nitras or Naura of Pliny 
is identified by Mr. Schoff with Cannanore which appears too 
far south. Cannanore, as has been already pointed out, is the 
Mount d’Ely of the mediaeval geographers. Yule’s guess that Nitras 
refers to Mangalore turns out correct. Mangalore is situated at the 
head of a delta formed by two rivers Netravati and Gurupa. It is 
the NetrSvati that has given the name Nitrias or Nitron, or perhaps 
even Naura, to the city. That may also have been the cause of the 
name of the island Nitron set over against the port. Tyndis is much 
farther south and has been identified with Kadalundi, not far from 
where Beypore is at present. Thus then we find the pirate coast of 
the Periplus to have been between Karwar point at the southern 
extremity of North Canara and the port of Mangalore. That 
answers exactly to the description that we get in early Tamil 
literature of the Kadark-Kadambu (the Kadamba pirates) having 
been found in the sea and having to be constantly defeated by war 
across the sea to their island-rendezvous by both the ChSra 
Senguttuvan and his father. That would explain why Ptolemy has 
got absolutely nothing more to say of these pirates than the mere 
characterization of the coast as the pirate coast. The Kadambas 
must have been a pirate race to begin with till they were reclaimed 
to civilization somewhat later perhaps. This conclusion is certainly 
in keeping with the position of the savage Nannan, the women-killer, 
whose capital is described, as already remarked, as Kadambin 
PeruvSyil, that is the large and the wide gate of the Kadamba country. 
He was after constant war put to death by another Chera celebrity 
Kalang2ykkanni N2rmudi-ch-Cheral, the hero of the fourth ‘ten’ 
of the ‘ ten-tens’. Thus then it is clear that these poems of classical 
Tamil taken along with what is available in the classical geographers 
makes it clear teat the first ChSras known to history distinguished 
themselves in the southern opposition set up to the Aryan incursions 
from the north, and made conquests in south India so as to extend 
their territory from coast to coast across the peninsula. Their 
particular service however to civilization consisted in their suppres¬ 
sion of this pest of piracy on the west coast which both the first 
Ch5ra known to us and his son took so much pains to suppress 
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while other Ch5ras perhaps subordinate chieftains did make substan¬ 
tial contribution towards achieving this object. The period when 
this littoral was free from pirates extended approximately from 
A.D. 80 to A.D. 222, the date of Putingerian Tables. 

A study of the poems of Paranar with such of the available 
collateral material both literary and other, leads to this knowledge 
which is found confirmed by two collateral lines of evidence 
extraneous to this literature; namely the information available from 
the classical geographers, and the results that could be drawn from 
the various finds of Roman coins along the coast of this part of the 
country and these results might be set down as follows : Paranar has 
reference principally only to the Chola kings and the Chera kings. 
He does not appear to have celebrated the PSndya rulers very much. 
He has at any rate something to say of various chieftains who figure 
incidentally in his poems, and the fact that recurs in respect of three 
or four Chera rulers and chieftains that they wore “ the garland of 
the seven crowns” would refer to the seven chieftains known in 
Tamil literature as the seven last patrons of literature. The Chola 
kings are in order Peruviral Kil]i, his successor Ilaniet-Chenni, his 
successor Kariksla with an indirect reference to a number of Killis 
(Cholas) who fought in fratricidal war bringing on the active inter¬ 
vention of the great Red-Chera (Senguttuvan). In regard to the 
Chera, he celebrates Imayavaramban Nedum Serai and his son 
Senguttuvan Sera, a younger brother of the first and another 
chieftain Narmudi Cheral a half-brother of the second, figuring as it 
were in between the two. We have certainly to bring in within the 
age of Paranar the chief Pehan, otherwise called VayySvikkon-perum- 
Pehan. The mention of the Chola and the Chera who fought and 
fell on the field of battle brings him into comtemporaneity with 
another poet KalattalaiySr, who celebrated the same event. This 
latter poet is also stated in another poem by Kapilar to have 
destroyed the capital city Araiyam of Irungo Vel by Kapilar whose 
elder contemporary he must have been. 

In this connection we may consider a few references in 
MSmulanSr, the other poet to whose work we made reference already 
in a previous chapter. One reference of importance is in poem 55 
Aham, which refers in specific terms to the battle of Vennil where 
the Chola Karikala defeated the contemporary Chera, who feeling 
ashamed of a wound on the back is stated to have committed suicide 

V.-6a 
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by starvation. This very same incident is referred to by two other 
poets KalSttalaiySr and VennikkuyattiySr in almost the same specific 
terms respectively in Puram 65 and 66. While the first poet’s 
reference may be considered somewhat indirect, that of the other two 
is quite direct and specific, and is almost addressed straight to one 
of the combatants, the victor in this particular instance. This same 
poet MSmulanSr has in poem 126/127 of Aham a clear reference to 
the Chera’s achievement against the pirates, and this may lead to the 
inference that the poet was contemporary with him. He refers to a 
PJndyan also but gives no specific indication as to which of the 
Pandyans ii is. There is in the same work 232/33 a reference to 
the Chera who fed the hosts in the BhSrata war. What is more 
particularly to our point at present is the reference to a battle where 
Evvi, a chieftain of the PSndyan country, one among the seven 
patrons fell in battle. There he mentions the name of Parapar and 
brings him in connection with the fallen chief as having praised his 
valour, and that makes Evvi contemporary with Paranar. Another 
chief that is brought into contemporaneity with Paranar is the 
AdikamSm Anji of Takadur (Dharmapuri in the Salem District). 
This chief is said in poem 114 of MSmuIar to have been in 
hiding along with his relations out of fear of a chief who seems 
to be Nannan, if the reading of the text is correct. In poem 207, 
Paranar refers to the Kollimalais as belonging to Ori, but in the next 
following poem however, another author by name KallSdan refers to 
the death of this Ori. According to this, Ori was put to death by 
Ksri of Tirukkoilur who made over Kolli to the Chera king. The 
allusion here is to a war, or rather a series of wars, perhaps of ambi¬ 
tion. Anji of Takadur laid siege to Tirukkoilur of Ksri having 
defeated him in the field. K£ri not being able to make an effective 
stand against the enemy, went for protection to the Chera who was 
anxious to get possession of the Kollimalais. Kiri volunteered 
service, went across at the head of an army, defeated and killed Ori 
and made over the territory round Kollimalais to the Ch£ra. In the 
same poem this Kall'Sdan refers to the battle Alang3nam where the 
“seven” were defeated by the Psndya. We shall refer to this later. 
Without proceeding further unnecessary length we might now take 
it that Paranar was acquainted with the chiefs KSri, Ori and Evvi 
among the famous seven, not to speak of the minor ones. We have 
already referred to his connection with Nannan. Thus then we come 
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to a generation, Paranar’s generation ol : poets and patrons, that gives 
as a number of Cheras and Cholas in succession, as also the majority 
of the chiefs who go by the name the last “seven patrons in Tamil 
literature”. We shall consider one or two ether poets of the like 
eminence with Paranar and then say whether the postulating of a 
body called the third academy of Madura is warranted by this body 
of literature. By way of summary however, we might put it here 
that the Chola Karikala, his father and grand-father were contem¬ 
poraries with the Chera Nediim Serai and his father, perhaps also this 
Chera’s son Sengutluvan. The chieftains are: Pehan, Ori, Kari, 
Adikan, Evvi, Nannan and Aay-Eyinan. All these seem referable to 
the same age, that of the generation covered by Paranar. The poets 
that we have already come across are: Paranar himself, MsmulanSr, 
Kapilar, Arisil KilSr, Perungunrur kil.Sr, KalattalaiySr, Vennik- 
kuyattiyar and KallSdanSr, and these give promise of a complete 
academy by themselves alone. Though Paranar does not in so many 
words specifically refer to any particular Panel iyan, there is one 
reference which ought not to be passed over and that is in Aham 
115. There is a battle referred to here at Kudarp-Parandalai. 
The first part Kudal would refer to Madura, the second part might 
be simply interpreted as a battle-field. In this battle the Pandya 
beat off from the place the two other kings who simultaneously 
attacked him and captured their war-drums. This sounds very much 
like the war of the young PSndya king known in literature as 
victor at TalaiySlangSnam, whose history we shall take up for 
consideration. 

Other Sangam poems on the Cheras and Vanji 

Vanji,a West Coast Town: named after the Vanji Creeper 

From the discussion that we have so far carried, it stands out 
clear that the Chera country lay along the West Coast extending all 
the way south from the two Kanaras through a considerable part of 
Travancore—the extent here varying according to historical vicissitudes. 
The Chfra country to begin with was of a comparatively small extent, 
but grew by expansion of conquests northwards and north-eastwards, 
and later on eastwards across to take in the whole of Kongu. As a 
next stage in the expansion, it extended further both eastwards and 
southwards perhaps also somewhat northwards so as to establish a 
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ChSra hegemony over Tamil India. The capital of the ChSras was 
somewhere near the West Coast, and called by the classical 
geographers Karur, the port of Muziris being also stated to be the 
capital by them. This would only mean that Karur the capital could 
not be far removed from Muziris. Much rather, Karur and Muziris 
should have been near enough to each other for both to be called the 
capital by the same writer. Our examination of the SilappadihSram 
andManimekhalai shows that these classics speak of the Chera capital 
by the single name Vanji, the name Karur not occurring at all as the 
name of the capital in the texts, although on two occasions specifically, 
the earlier commentator on the Silappadiksram gives the alternative 
name Karur to the capital. The Manimekhalai speaks of it only as 
Vanji. The poem Padirruppattu, which deals exclusively with the 
Cheras shows clearly that their territory lay along the West Coast, and 
important cities which happened to be their capitals are all of them 
towns near the West Coast. The name of the most important Chera 
rulers happened to be associated with some one or other of these 
towns. Vanji as Vanji does not find mention in these writers except¬ 
ing only once, in the epilogue to the ninth group where the term Vanji- 
mfidur does occur, as the capital city of the Chera I]am-Seral Irumporai. 
The silence of these poems in regard to Vanji should not therefore 
be held to imply that Vanji was not known by that name. Nevertheless 
we do not find any mention of it in the work except in the c me place 
referred to already. The details of the expansion of the Chera power, 
however, in the stages indicated above into Kongu is certainly very 
clearly in evidence, and therefore precludes the possibility that the 
Chera capital Vanji is to be looked for in the Karur of the interior, 
the Karur in the Trichinopoly district. The Silappadiksram uni¬ 
formly names the capital Vanji, and the work does name the capital 
several times in the course of the narrative. The work also associates 
Vanji with a river which is called An-Porunai. The name Porunai 
also gets to be mentioned for the river, and, as far as could be made 
out by a comparison of the references, it seems clear that the PeriySr 
is but another name for An-Porunai, and the capital Vanji was 
situated on its banks, at least quite colse to it. In regard to the name 
Vanji itself, it must be noted it is often times referred to in this 
classic as the “unflowering Vanji” to distinguish it from what may 
be flowering Vanji, the plant or creeper, Vanji, which, as such, would 
at least in season be putting forth flowers, whereas the town Vanji it 
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is impossible could do so. Vanji therefore is the name, which the 
author gives to it. But Vanji is a term which means a flowering 
creeper, which goes by the name kodi mtidulai in Tamil. It also 
has the alternative meanings of rattan cane and the cane reed. The 
name given to the city, however, in the Silappadik&ram seems deriv¬ 
able from the first meaning of the word, the creeper Vanji as distinct 
from the plant or tree if we take a little liberty and call it such. 
This position of the author is made clear in certain references where 
he addresses the women folk of Vanji as those of Vanji and 
possessed of the slender hips, characteristic of beautiful women 
(sugj9£.r f) which could hardly be rattan or 

cane reed, even by a stretch of imagination. So far therefore 
as the Silappadiksram and Manimekhalai are concerned, Vanji 
may be regarded as the literal name of the capital town of the 
Cheras, and the name seems derivable from the Vanji creeper in 
familiar use alike both in Sanskrit and Tamil literature. 

Sangam poet Nakkirar and Karur 

It may also be noted that, in the course of the study of the 
Padirruppattu, we have not come upon the name Karur for the 
capital except for its occasional use by the commentator. The one 
reference to Vanji-mudur is just enough to indicate that that was a 
name well known at the time for the capital. This position so 
clearly established seems to be challenged by a Sangam poem of 
Nakkirar, a poet of great reputation, and according to the Sangam 
tradition, the president of the third Tamil Sangam in Madura. This 
poem mentions in series Urandai (Uiaiyur) as the capital of the 
Cholas unmistakably. Almost as unmistakably he mentions Valudi- 
Kudal-Kudal of the PSridyas. In the closing lines of the poem he 
also mentions as unmistakably Kodai-TirumSviyanagar Karuvur, 
Karuvur as the prosperous great city of Kodai (Chera) 104 . Not only 
that. He also mentions along with it the sands heaped up in front 
of the city at landing places by the cool river An-Porunai. Accord¬ 
ing to this author, therefore the capital of the Chera was Karur, 
situated on the banks of the An-Porunai. That this last refers to the 
Chgra capital is hardly open to doubt, as he does refer to the other 
two capitals. This is the only reference in the classical works of the 
Sangam age, where there is a specific statement calling the Chera 
capital Karuvur on the banks of the An-Porunai. We shall now 
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have to examine how far this statement really calls into question the 
well-known name Vanji for the capital of the Cheras, and whether 
it could by itself establish Karuvur as the name of the capital, and 
that, the Karuvur not on the West Coast, but in the interior. 

Nakklrar’s statement in poem 93 is quite clear in statement 
that Karuvur was on the An'Porunai. The statement is quite as clear 
that this Karuvur was the capital of the Ch,eras as apparently his 
intention seems to be to mention the three capitals. On the basis 
of this, would it be justifiable to draw the inference that both Karu¬ 
vur and An-Porunai should be regarded as the town Kariir in the 
Trichinopoly District and the river AmarSvati on the banks of which 
the town lay ? We must make sure what exactly Nakkirar’s idea 
was as to the Chera country and its capital. Nakkirar in poem 57 
of the AhanSnum has a reference to a siege Musiri by a PSndyan 
monarch, and of his having pressed the siege to the great distress of 
the inhabitants 105 . This siege of Musiri seems to be referred to by 
another poet, Erukksttur Tayankannan in Aham 146, and almost in 
identical terms l06 (a). He refers to the successful prosecution of this 
siege, and of the PSndya having carried away from Musiri a statue 
of some kind. In the course of this poem, and describing Musiri, 
he describes it as on the banks of the great river Sulli of the Chgras. 
The further description is also given that up this river sailed the sea¬ 
going craft of the Yavanas artistically constructed, coming up the 
river with go Id, and sailing down it laden with the pepper purchased 
in the locality. This latter description, which by the way is quite similar 
to that of Paranar in Puiam 343 of the same Musiri, implies of course 
the seaport of Musiri at the mouth of the PeriySr now, and the descrip¬ 
tion of the movement of the shipping is just exactly what we find 
in Pliny, ships having to go up the river for unloading the imports 
and loading them with other goods. But we have nothing in that 
poem itself to make it definitely the capital of the Cheras, although 
from what has been said of it already, it must have been more or 
less a part of the capital town of Vanji. An elder contemporary of 
this Nakkirar, the poet Paranar, who sang of Senguttuvan in the 
Padirruppattu, however, speaks in poem 396 of_Aham of Vanji as the 
city of him who having reduced to distress the Aryas by his attack, 
implanted his bow emblem on the top of the Himalayas, and took 
prisoners the angry kings of the north 107 , which looks very much like 
the achievement of the Chera Imayavaramban, or his son Senguttuvan. 
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Whichever it be, we have in this, evidence ihat Parapar had 
knowledge of Vanji as the capital of the Cheras. Therefore then it is 
possible to infer that the Chera capital had not the name 
Karuvur exactly so as to make it necessary for us to take it 
that it is j.he town of Karuvur in the interior. The name of 
the river An-Porunai which has already been pointed out is 
closely associated with Vanji in the ‘SilappadikSram, although the 
‘SilappadikSram does not refer to the town Vanji by the name Karu¬ 
vur anywhere in the work itself. There are other poems in the 
‘Sangam works which do refer to Vanji as the capital of the Ch&ras, 
such jis the poem 387 of PuranSnuru in reference to ‘Selvakkadungo 
All Adan 188 . The poem according to the colophon was meant 
to celebrate this Chera who is said to have died at a place called 
‘Sikkarpalji. We may take it that it is the same Chera ‘Selvakkadungo 
of the seventh section of the Padirruppattu. The town Vanji and 
the water of the Porunai lapping its walls are referred to there, and 
the association of the river and the town is about as clear as in poem 
93 of Nakkirar. Only the town is called Vanji in the one case and 
Karuvur in the other. In addition to all that has been said above in 
regard to the Chera country being along the West Coast and its 
capital, whether it be Karuvur or Vanji, this capital should be 
on that coast and not in the country specifically called Kongu. We 
may now draw attention to certain other poems in the PuranSnuru 
which refer to Vanji. A Chola Nalamkilli is referred to in poem 32 
as being capable of presenting piivavanji , unflowering Vanji, to the 
ministrels who pleased him l09 . He is also said to have been in 
a position to make a similar present of even Madura, the Psndyan 
capital. We may therefore infer that the puvdvanji under reference 
is the Chera capital. The commentator of course takes this 
puvcioanji to be without a doubt in reference to Karuvur, the 
Chera capital. The same author, KovurkijSr speaking of the 
same Chola Nalamkilli in poem 31 celebrates him in the following 
terms.—“His warriors would not decline to march because 
the land against which he ordered them to proceed was at a great 
distance. They would march forward and carry out his orders; 
leaving the eastern sea behind them, they would march right 
up to the shores of the western sea and make the waters of that sea 
wash the hoofs of their horses; and thus coming round the whole of 
South India make the northerners sleepless in the fear that he 
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might march northward against them that way round as Was sometimes 
done 1,0 ” . This idea looks very much like what the ‘SilappadikJram 
states of ‘Senguttuvan’s march on his northern invasion; and the 
terms in which tire idea is couched are quite reminiscent of those 
of the Silappadiksram. In poem 36, another poet Alattur-kil.Sr 
speaks of the Chola who died at Kujamurram, as carrying war against 
a ruler who remained within his capital without coming out to fight 
him, although he could hear within his fortress the hewing down of 
the trees on the banks of the cool Porunai by his enemy forces 11 >. 
In another poem, poem 39, another poet, NappasalaiySr, refers to 
his attack upon Vanji by bringing the Chera to destruction almost, 
the Chera being described as the one who imprinted the bow-emblem 
on the Himalayas showing gold veins, and being referred to 
here by the term, Vanavan 112 . This is in reference to a siege of 
Vanji, which the colophon to 36 refers to as the siege of Karuvur. 
So far as the commentator of the Puranltnuru is concerned, he is in 
no doubt whatever that Vanji and Karuvur are two names for the 
same place, the Chera capital, and the indirect reference in the 
poem 31 to the Chola army going round the Chera territory, or 
rather the capital, on its northward march is certainly sure indication 
that Vanji and Karuvur have to be looked for on the West Coast of 
the Cheras. 

The Sirupanarruppadai makes Vanji a West Coast town. 

The SirupapSrruppadai, the third of the Pattupp2ttu collection 
has a reference to Vanji, which seems to put the matter well beyond 
doubt. It is in lines 41 —50 of the poem which certainly refers to 
the descendant of the guardians of the west, whose beautiful car, and 
Vanji, his capital, are under reference 113 . He is defined as the 
person who implanted the bow-emblem on the Himalayas in the 
north. The features of his country are described as showing 
buffaloes going to sleep on the soft bed of the spreading creeper, 
mallika , after having grazed over the water-flower, k a lunir, in the 
pools of water in the shades of jack trees, on ground growing 
turmeric with its soft leaves and creepers of pepper. If this is the 
feature of the country, undoubtedly it refers to the Chera country, 
which is described almost in identical terms in the SilappadikSram 
also, the country between the Western Ghats and the coast of the 
Arabian Sea. The poet’s purpose in the poem here is directing the 
ministrels to a particular patron. He does so after eliminating the 
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well known patrons of the time, the three kings and the seven well 
known chieftains of great repute for liberality. The passage under 
reference here has reference to the Vanji of the Cheras, the PSndya 
and Chola capitals following immediately the Chera capital Vanji. 
The PSndya is referred to in general terms as the guardian of 
the south, and the Chola similarly guardian of the east, the chieftains 
being located in the rest of the country. Apart from the physical 
features and the characteristic products we referred to already, the 
reference to the kings cf the West cannot make the Cheras rulers of 
Karuvur and Kongu. 

Kovur Kilar even more decisive regarding Kongu 
Chera and Vanji 

The point is clinched in poem 373 of the PurSnanuru where 
the well known author Kovur KilSr celebrates as usual the Chola 
who died at KurSppajli, as one who had attacked Karuvur and 
damaged it, if he did not actually destroy it ll4 . This poem, which 
unfortunately shows a few lapses in the middle, seems to be decisive 
in regard to the distinction between Kongu and the Chera territory 
to the west of it, by first of all describing the Chola, as having 
defeated the armies of Kongu first of all in line 9, there being no 
lapse so far. Then there is a long passage extending from there to 
about 15 lines with three lapses in between. But the lapses do not 
seem to affect the general drift of the passage. Immediately after 
the third lapse comes in the statement that he made the frontyard 
of Vanji the cruel field of war, and then he is said to have defeat¬ 
ed the Chera and acquired the western territory. If anything could 
make it clear that Vanji, the capital of the Chera rulers of the west, 
was distinct from the country of Kongu, this passage puts it alto¬ 
gether beyond a doubt. Kar'ur may have been a ChSra possession. 
But the fact is that the Chola advanced, conquered Kongu first, and 
then marched along, perhaps fighting his way through the country, 
till he came to the frontyard of Vanji perhaps to fight there. We 
therefore come to this that Vanji, the capital of the Cheras, certainly 
was on the West Coast. It sometimes was called Karuvur by 
these very poets, indicating thereby that it was probably a well 
known alternative name. The fact that the commentator of the 
PuranSnuru almost without a doubt, and the early commentator on 
the SilappadikSram, at any rate occasionally, uses the term Karuvur 
synonymously with Vanji would but indicate that the two names 
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applied to the same city, and that city was near the West Coast in 
the Chera country. We may now conclude that the internal 
evidence of the Sangam works so far on the positive side of it 
indicates as clearly as possible that the Karur of Kongu certainly 
was not Vanji-Karur, the capital of the Cheras. There is the 
further fact that the An-Porunai is associated in these works both 
with Vanji and Karuvur, and that certainly would be the western 
river PeriySr on the evidence of the Silappadi’kSram alone. 

Other sangam poems show the same tendency 

There are certain poems in the PuranSnuru, particularly poem 
13 which has been drawn into supporting the position that Vanji 
is the Karur of the Trichinopoly District. This poem 13 has 
reference to a transaction between the Chola Perunarkilli and the 
Chera ruler Anduvan Serai Irumporai. The Chera was in his 
capital, while the Chola laid siege to the city, which is here called 
Karuvur in the colophon. While the Chola was besieging Karuvur, 
the Chera ruler Anduvan Serai showed a provoking non-challance 
and remained in his capital. There happened to be a poet 
MudaniosiySr by name, who resided in a part of Uraiyur called 
Eniccheri. While the poet was with the Chera ruler on the upper 
terrace of the palace, a big elephant, apparently out of control, rushed 
into the fort, carrying on its back the Chola king. The poet was 
anxious naturally that, being brought in as he was, the Chola and 
his elephant were alike likely to be attacked and the Chola taken 
prisoner and dealt with according to the exigencies of war by the 
Chera. He puts it to the Chera with consumate delicacy that the 
Chola on the back of the elephant was not entering the fortress 
palace to attack it, but is being carried helplessly by the state 
elephant in must, the object of the poet being that the Chola king 
might come to no harm at the hands of the Chera king; the 
commentator explains that the mode of expression requires this 
meaning that the poet was anxious that the Chola king should come 
to no harm 115 . It therefore seems clear that the poet, a citizen of 
Uraiyur, was there with the Chera king, very likely as the Chola 
agent or ambassador for a particular purpose, as seems very likely 
perhaps to negotiate a peace between the besieged ChEra and the 
besieging Chola. The fact that he was a citizen of Uraiyur, and 
Karur being near Uraiyur, and not as far out as the West Coast 
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have been taken advantage of to indicate that the place referred to 
here is Karuvur, and places similarly named are all in reference 
to Trichinopoly Karur. The latter has been made in consequence 
the capital of the Chera. It need hardly be pointed out that the 
proximity between Vanji and Karur is certainly no consideration 
whatever in the matter, as we have already referred to a number of 
occasions in which these eastern rulers, the Cholas and the Psndyas, 
had to undertake invasions as far west as the coast of the Arabian 
Sea, pointing out in particular, the poem 31 where the poet makes 
it clear that the northern rulers were in great anxiety that the 
Eastern Chola would go across to the west and turn to the right from 
the ChFra territory and march northwards as u)as not unusual. It 
does not seem that the capital of Anduvan Serai called Karuvllr, not 
in the text but in the colophon, could be any other than Vanji-Karur, 
the capital of the Cheras, which was laid siege to by this Chola, 
PerunarkiUi, of the crowned head. Vanji, the Chera capital with 
the alternative name Karuvur is Vanji of the West Coast, and not 
Vanji-Karur of the Trichinopoly District. 

Chera conquest of Kongu—a gradual process 

We have now come to the end of the Sangam literature bearing 
on this particular topic. The Sirup5n5rruppadai perhaps may be 
held to belong to the latest period of the Sangam, as the names of the 
most distinguished among the celebrities happen to be mentioned in 
the work, and the particular patron celebrated in it seems to be 
one who is otherwise unkown to the Sangam literature as such. 
We have noted successively a development in Chera history; which 
may be described as follows;—We find the Cheras, to begin with, 
the western power that the Tamil expression Kudavarko or Kudavar- 
komSn, or in more general terms, Kud apulavffndar would imply. 
Their territory extended along the coast region of the Arabian Sea 
southward of Mangalore to well into the territory of Travancore, 
although there is nothing that would give us a definite southern 
limit. We cannot say for certain that the whole of this region was 
included in the Chgra territory to begin with but it seems to be 
more or less a number of chieftains of Ch?ra lienage who ruled over 
this large extent of territory. One group of them, probably with 
their capital placed in Vanji as we find it described, gradually 
expanded northwards to take the whole of the Chera country on that 
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side, and bring it under one united rule. This is brought out 
prominently in the wars between the Cheras and a chieftain 
known to history by name Nannan, distinguished occasionally as 
Nannan, the woman killer. He was defeated and killed in battle, 
and his territory annexed to the Ch5ra kingdom in its northward 
expansion. The emerging Chgra state then turns eastward and 
brings under its control the territory eastwards next across the Ghats. 
Then begins the contact between the Cheras and Kongu. This 
latter is conquered and brought under subjection to the rule of the 
Chera in two or three stages ending in the final conquest and 
subjugation of the territory of the AdikamSn of Tagadur, which 
territory generally came to be known in the period immediately 
following as North Kongu. Almost simultaneously with this 
advance, the Cheras intervene effectively in the struggles among 
the other chieftains living to the eastward of their territory, and, 
without much campaigning of their own, they acquire the territory 
described as Kollik-kurram, thus bringing under their authority all 
the Kongu northward of the river Kaveri, the whole of which in 
later history came to be termed North Kongu. Even before we 
reach this stage, the Cheras had to intervene in the affairs of the 
Cholas, and had to fight a battle even at the very gates of the Chola 
capital, Uraiyur, to put an end to a devastating civil war destructive 
to the prosperity of the Chola kingdom. This together with the 
overthrow of the chieftain Palaiyan Msran of Mohur brings us to 
the greatest expansion of the ChSra territory outside the region of 
the West Coast, and establishing, as it were, the hegemony of the 
Cheras in the Tamil land. Throughout all this period, we do not 
hear either of the Pallavas of Kanchi as yet, and the state of things 
indicated would perhaps show clearly that we are still in the period 
which might well be described as the pre-Pallava period of South 
Indian History. 

Kongu still a separate division; Karur its capital 

The gradual expansion of the Chera authority eastwards into 
Kongo and its complete assertion at the end of this period naturally 
brings the Cheras into contact, or rather closer contact than before, 
with the Cholas and the PSndyas. We find more than one reference; 
in the course of the campaigns which the successive Cheras had to 
undertake against the AdikamSn chieftains of Kongu, that the two other 
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kings than the Cheras rendering him assistance and getting defeated. 
It therefore shows clearly that the advance of the Cheras eastwards 
was not looked upon with indifference by the Cholas or the Ptfndyas, 
and the Cheras had to maintain their position by fighting against 
both of them, and perhaps fighting pretty often. We have indica¬ 
tions of this state of things in some of the Sangam poems themselves. 
Kolli now assumes a prominence that it had not before; the frontier 
near Kolli or the frontier towards Kolli must necessarily therefore 
have become important as well. It probably is this state of things 
that actually brings Karur of Kongu, that is the modern Karur in 
the Trichinopoly District into very considerable importance, as the 
chief frontier town of the territory under the authority of the 
Cheras, and set advantageously over against the frontiers both of the 
Cholas and the PSndyas. It would naturally assume importance and 
might be something like a second headquarters of the Chera kingdom. 
It should be nothing very strange if that should have been regarded 
as an alternative capital as the name Vanji was actually given to 
it. It must however be said that we have no reference of a specific 
character which would enable us unmistakably to state that this town 
Karur had the name Vanji in any of the passages of the ’Sangam 
literature as such. The name An-Porundam for the river would to 
some extent connect itself with this name for the town. Karur is 
known to the Sanskritists as VanjulSranyam, the forest of the cane 
reed, which becomes also the sacred tree or plant of the locality. 
The great ’Siva temple there is Anilai or Tiru-Snilai. One cannot 
be certain whether the An-Porundam for the river could not have 
arisen because of this name for the holy place. In the large number 
of inscriptions that have come down to us from Kongu we do not 
find the name Vanji as associated with it while it is possible 
it had the name Vanji, because of VanjulSranyam. A large number 
of colophons of the ’Sangam poems happen to mention Karur. In a 
number of cases, this name is applied to the city associated with the 
patron celebrated ; but, in a large number of cases, the word Karur 
is used in front of the name of the author, indicating that the author 
came from the place Karur. While it is probable that in the latter 
case, the name stands actually for the town of Karur in the 
Trichinopoly District wherefrom these authors might have come, 
the name where it is otherwise associated, will have to be regarded 
as distinct from this and interpreted as such. Whatever it is, these 
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facts will have to be borne in mind in interpreting any passage 
where the term Karuvur occurs in this class of literature, and we 
cannot regard it as a substitute for Vanji and used as such to apply 
to the town, the interior town, now in the Trichinopoly District, 
without a very satisfactorily critical examination of the actual context, 
and the circumstances of the occurrence of the name. The advent 
of the Pallavas into the region of Tondamandalam and the establish¬ 
ment of the Pallava kings there as South Indian rulers probably had a 
prelude in the shape of a movement of a people from across the north¬ 
ern border of the Tamil land into the territory of the Tamils which 
upset the existing order. It seems to be what the later inscriptions refer 
to as the Kalabhra irruption into the Tamil country. It is that probably 
that is responsible for the unsettlement of the order that we are 
able to project from the ’Sangam literature for the Tamil country. 
The Chola kingdom seems to have suffered the worst, the PSndya 
kingdom suffers an eclipse, and after some considerable time, it may 
be a few generations, the PSndya kingdom emerges into something 
like its previous position, and when it does so, we find the Pallava 
established as a power in Kanchi, and Tamil India has now to be 
distributed among the previous southern powers and the Pallavas. 
In the next few generations following, we find the Pallavas and the 
PSndyas developing a rivalry, and, in the wars between them, Kongu 
figures as a distinct political entity even apart from its having 
continued to be a distinct geographical entity that it always was. 
Even after this period of South Indian History, it naturally shows 
itself to be a different division of the land among the ruling powers 
concerned. During this period we find the AdikamSn still the 
recalcitrant chieftain grown in power, perhaps somewhat overgrown, 
calling for the intervention of a powerful PSnd ya from the south. 
Having overthrown this AdikamSn chieftain, this PSndyan king 
marched across what had then come to be known as northern Kongu, 
erected a large temple to Vishnu at Perur, and marching further 
across, the PSndya army went down to Kodungajur called Mangalur 
or Mangalapuram, and, taking ship from there, sailed down to land 
at Viligriam and get across Travancore, back into the Pandya 
country. This is a clear indication of the existence at this period of 
Kongu as a separate political entity, the Ch^ra country being another 
separate political entity just across the whole width of Kongu 
towards the West. 
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Kulasekhara, the Vaishnava Alvar. The Chera Ruler 

It is somewhere about this period that we shall have to locate 
the Alvar Kulasekhara, a ruler of the Chera country, who had 
established something like a hegemony over the Tamil land. Very 
probably this Kula’sekhara AlvSr came before the rise of this new 
PSndya dynasty of the inscriptions adverted to above. This AlvSr, 
who as ruler was so wholly devoted to Vishnu that he could not 
rest content with the rule of the Chera country even in the period 
of its ascendency, could attain to satisfaction only when he. 
resigned all earthly glory to devote himself to the worship of 
Ranganatha at Srlrangam. He is described generally as the king of 
the Cheras, as king of the Villavar, which is only another name for 
Chera, as the ruler of Kolli, etc. In the PerumS] Tirumol.i included 
in the Prabandham Four Thousand of the Vaishnavas he has ten 
groups of poems which of course, in common with the whole of the 
Prabandham, is divided into groups of ten or eleven stanzas, each. 
He calls himself in the course of these poems, ruler not only of his 
own native capital of the Cheras, but also as ruler or guardian of 
Kolli, as the ruler of Kudal and as the king of Koli. The latter two 
terms in this group stand for Uraiyur (Koli) and Madura (Kudal). 
But what is the term Kolli here ? Of course, the natural suggestion 
would be Kollimalais. But is it what is referred to here, and does 
it not look very like the capital of the third kingdom of Tamil 
India, say the Chera capital ? Before giving an answer to that, we 
shall have to note that, at the end of the next group, he calls 
himself KongarkomSn, the king of Kongu. In the concluding stanza 
of the sixth group, he calls himself the king of Kollinakar, the 
city of Kolli, and thereby indicates that the Kolli of the previous 
reference cannot be to the Kollimalais, and must be to the Kolli 
city. In this very same stanza, he calls himself also the king of 
Kudal. The commentator here, the much respected Vaishpava 
AchSrya, PeriyavScchSn Piljai, renders Kolli as the capital of the 
Chola(as Solan Padaividu ). At the same time, he calls Kudal as the 
capital of the Psndyan. So to him Kolli would be the capital of 
the Cholas. It is far from clear why he should call Kolli the capital 
of the Cholas, whereas Kulasekhara AlvSr himself calls the chola 
capital by name Koli, which is a well known name of Uraiyur. In 
the concluding stanza of the 9th section, this AlvSr calls himself 
again Koliyarkon. In the concluding 10th also, the closing 
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stanza describes him as Koliyarkon. There is thus no doubt that 
he describes himself the ruler of the three well known Tamil king¬ 
doms and mentions their capitals in succession. We are nevertheless 
left in doubt as to what Kolli or Kollinakar is. Since the 
commentator uses the term Padaivldu in the sense of capital, his sole 
notion seems to be that Kolli was the Chola capital. We have not 
been able to get any reference to the Chola capital, Uraiyur at this 
period, having had an alternative name Kolli. Kolli seems however 
to be an alternative name of Vanji-Karur or Tiruvanjikulam in the 
Chera country, where Kulasekhara A]v5r is said to have been born. 
If that is so, Kollikavalan or Kollinakar Kavalan would simply mean 
the king of the ChSras, whose capital might have had the name Kolli. 
While the Vaishnava Acharya, VedSntadffsika states it categori¬ 
cally that Kulasekhara was born in Vanjikulam, the Guruparampara 
of the Trtlya BrahmatantrasvSmi, who came two or three generations 
following Vedanta Desika, gives the alternative Tiruvanjikulam, 
otherwise called Kollinakar, while the ArSyiraypadi Guruparampara 
of Pinbalahiya Perumal Jlyar is content with stating that Kulase¬ 
khara was born in the Padaivldu or capital of Kollinakar. It seems 
therefore presumable that the Chera capital Vanji or Vanjikulam had 
an alternative name Kollinakar, the city of Kolli, as in fact it was 
sometimes known by the name Makodaipattinam, perhaps applicable 
to the port of Muziris. Except that he calls himself the Chera ruler 
often in the course of his Perumal Tirumoli, we have nothing to 
locate him exactly in the Chera genealogy except of course some 
Guruparampara account giving the name Dridavratha, as the name of 
the father which does not lead us very far as to any possible associa¬ 
tion with the known Cheras of Tamil literature. But that the 
Chera country continued to be in existence as a kingdom, and that it 
had a succession of Chera rulers may perhaps be taken as fact as 
there is nothing of a definite piece of evidence to contradict it. 
There is nothing at any rate in what is known of this AlvSr Kula¬ 
sekhara, who describes himself as a sovereign who had the hegemony 
of the Tamil land, as having had his capital in Kongu-Karuvur, as 
at least in one place (stanza 9, 3rd Tirumoli) he calls himself 
Kongar KomSn. He therefore was not different in any respect from 
the previous Chera rulers in regard to this particular. Kongu 
remained a distinct entity, although it was under Ch?ra rule for 
the time. Kulasekhara makes no reference whatever to the Pallavas 
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and may have to be allotted to a period of time anterior to the 
establishment of the Pallava power in any authority in the region of 
Kanchi. 

Cheraman Perumal Nayanar and Sekkilar 

Another literary celebrity in Tamil happens to be a ChSra ruler, 
and comes from the Ch^ra country directly. His life story, as 
incorporated in the ReriyapurSnam, and what his contemporary 
friend and preceptor, the saint Sundaramurti NSyanSr has to say of 
him may throw some little light upon this question of the Chera 
country and Vanji. If the story of the PeriyapurSnam is to be 
accepted, he was born in the West Coast country, and probably of 
the ruling family of the Chgras, though perhaps not in the direct 
line of succession to the throne. He was elected to the throne, and 
while carrying on the administration, became intensely attracted to 
the Saivism of the NSyanmSrs, and came into happy contact with 
the contemporary saint Sundaramurti on the occasion of his visit to 
Chidambaram, the holy of holies of the Saivas. Without going into 
his history which is not exactly to our purpose, it is clear from what 
is said of him in the Periyapurapam that his royal headquarters were 
m the West Coast city generally called Vanji. It must however be 
noticed that in the PeriyapurSnam account, and, to the writer of the 
PeriyapurSnam, this West Coast city could indifferently be called 
Vanji, Makodai and Anjaikkalam. But then he seems to make also 
a distinction between names which we cannot overlook. At the 
outset of the PurSpam or story of CheramSn Peruma'!, the account 
begins with the old MalainSdu into which the city of old reputation 
was Tiru-Anjaikkajam, and the city of the Rajas is again the old city 
of Kodungolur. This initial statement in regard to these get 
repeated time and again. In a later stanza, the alternative name is 
given to the whole city as the Makodai, of the Kdjai kings, that is, 
the Chera kings. His native name is given as PerumSkkodai, which 
would merely mean the great Chera, like the classical Tamil term 
Perum Serai, and he is said to have been devoted early to the deity 
at Tiruvanjaikalam. On his first journey towards the east, he is 
specifically declared to have started from the interior of the broad 
city of Vanji ( Vanjiyakanagar ). He is said to have gone to Anjaik¬ 
kalam and worshipped his patron deity there before leaving. He is 
distinctly stated to have crossed the territory of KongunSdu in the 
initial stages of his journey, so that to Sgkki)Sr who wrote the 
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account, these details stand clear. The peculiar title Vanavaramban 
of the Cheras is also used in this account by SekkilSr, which may 
indicate that he was acquainted with the older Tamil literature, and 
hence the acquaintance with this name which was one of those with 
which the Tamil classical writers were familiar. These details are 
repeated in the last portion of the PeriyapurSnam which deals with 
the ascent to heaven on the back of the heaven-sent white elephant 
of Sundaramurti NayanSr, the Chera following him upon his horse. 
We find the three names occur, Vanji, where he started at the head 
of his army to go and receive his friend, the saint. Sundaramurti’s 
entering into the city is described as his entry into Makodai of 
ancient walls. Going to worship Siva, the two are said to have 
approached Anjaikkajam (stanzas 22, 27 and 28 respectively). Apart 
from CheramSn PerumSj NayanSr, the writer of the PeriyapurJnam 
is in no doubt that the CheramSn PerumSl’s territory was on the 
West Coast, his capital city went by the general name Vanji, of which 
Kodungolur was an important part. It was called Makodai also, of 
which Tiru-anjaikkalam, a Siva holy place, was a part. 

Kongu, distinct from the Chera in the 
Periyapuramam 

Coming down to the CheramSn PerumSj NSyanSr PurSnam of 
his friend and teacher Sundaramurti Nayanar, the Siva shrine is 
described uniformly as Anjaikkajam. The PerumSl’s father is in 
residence in Anjaikkajam in the outer groves of Makodai situated on 
the seashore, the waves of the sea lashing the shore with its waters 
carrying dextral conches. This forms the refrain more or less com¬ 
pletely of the ten stanzas of the poem. But the stanza 7 of this 
group goes a little further and states it clearly that Anjaikkajam of 
Makodai was on the shore of the sea, to which ships laden with all 
kinds of wealth came pushing their way up to the shore, which is 
fairly reminiscent of the poems already referred to of Kattur 
TSyankannan in Aham 146 and Paranar in poem 343 of Puram. 
Sundaramurti and CheramSnperum5j both of them lived in the 
8th century and the Chera or the Keraja era of A.D. 825 refers to 
what is called Kollam Andu even now. This era of Kollam perhaps 
is reminiscent of Kollinagar as the alternative name to Vanji we 
noted already in connection with Alvar Kulasekhara. The infor¬ 
mation that the Periyapurariam furnishes may be valid for the time 
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of its author SBki}Sr, that is, the 11th or 12th century A.D. while 
what we may glean from the TevSram itself of Sundaramurti 
NSyanSr would refer to the early 9th century more or less. Sunda¬ 
ramurti NSyanSr’s reference to the capital of CheramSn PerumSj 
makes it quite clear that it was called Mskodai. It was a sea port 
town to which ships laden with treasure of all kinds pushed their 
way up to the port. Of this city, Anjaikkalam formed a part which 
contained the Siva shrjne. SHkkilSr, the author of the PeriyapurS- 
nam who came three centuries after and wrote his Puranam from 
information which he is said to have carefully collected, contains 
such information as was accessible to him at the time. He must 
however be given the credit for having collected such information with 
sedulous care as he undertook the task as a holy obligation and a 
pious duty. To him Anjaikkalam, Makodai, Kodungolur and 
Vanji, were all of them names of the capital. The name of the 
family to which the king belonged is generally Chera or Poraiyan. 
Sometimes the term Keraja also occurs. Among the titles by which 
ChgramSn PerumS} is referred to happens to be a title like 
VSnavaramban, which perhaps is not quite so familiar as the other 
names. But SekkiJSr’s reference is to the dynasty of VSnavaramban. 
There is no mistaking that he is referring to the rulers of the Chera 
family. In the course of the story and in describing the two 
journeys and back both by CheramSn PerumSj and Sundaramurti 
himself, he is very clear in locating the Keraja or the Chera 
country between the Ghats and the sea, and mentions very clearly 
the KongunSdu, the Kongu country across the Ghats, through 
which the pious pilgrims are made to pass. Taking the distinct 
reference of Sundaramurti NSyanSr himself we find that his 
description of Mskodai is quite reminiscent of the description of 
ParanSr as well as Ksttur Tsyamkannan. That Mskodai 
was as important as the royal city itself is borne out by 
the classical reference in the poem of Nakklrar quoted 
above, where he speaks of the siege of Musiri by thePSndya 
and the recovery of a statue or something like it, from there. 
Though the PeriyapurSnam is comparatively late, its evidence has an 
important bearing upon the question and amounts to this. Vanji, 
Kodungolur, Mskodai, and Tiruvanjikkulam all of them are names, 
either of the whole city or parts of it, and it could be called by any 
one of the names without the hearer misunderstanding it. It must 
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be noticed however that the name Karurdoes not figure in it at all. 
But in thus naming SekkiJ.Sr makes the distinction clear. Mskodai 
is the port, a large and important suburb it may be of the capital 
city. Anjaikkalam, as he calls it, along with the TevSram hymner 
Sundaramurti, is the place where the Siva temple is located. Then 
Kodungojur is spoken of as a distinct name as well, but referring 
to a part of the city, and Vanji is specifically referred to as a fortress 
city, which we should interpret as the name of the main city. The 
importance of these distinctions we shall come to a little later. But 
so far as the general description available from these literary scurces 
is concerned, the evidence is uniform that the kingdom of the Chera, 
the Chera country proper, was on the West Coast and generally con¬ 
fined to the region between the Western Ghats and the sea. It was 
more or less extensive even along this coast, according to the vicis¬ 
situdes of history. The Chera expansion took the character of 
coastal expansion first, which does not directly concern us, and 
expansion into the Kongu country follows till in the period of the 
Cheras of the classical poems, the whole of Kongu had been brought 
under the authority of the Cheras. The fact of this extension of 
Chera authority provides a new cause of war among the three kings of 
the south; and in the next stage, we find the ChSra fighting constantly 
against the recalcitrant sub-king, AdikamSn of Takadur, who often 
gets the assistance of the Chola and the PSndya monarchs for the 
time being Then later when the Pallavas had established them¬ 
selves firmly as a power aspiring to hegemony over the Tamil land, 
we find the AdikamSn assisted by the great Pallava, Nandivarman 
Pallava Malla, pitted against the PSndya, TermSran, who defeats the 
allies at AdikamSn’s capital, and marches across Kongu to the 
port of Mangajur called here Manga]apuram, the name for Kodun- 
golur without a doubt, wherefrom he takes ship to sail down to 
his own port of Vilignam to get across to his headquarters. This 
achievement of the PSndya army gives us indication of the existence 
of Kongu as a separate political entity, and locates the Chera 
headquarters territory in the coast region. 

History confirms literature in this matter 

Leaving literature aside now, the political condition of South 
India generally following the age of the Sangam is somewhat like 
this. The advent of the Pallavas seems to be preceded by a popular 
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movement which upsets the political order in South India, and 
almost extinguishes the kingdom of the Cholas reducing that of the 
Pandyas to a complete eclipse for a few generations. When the 
Pandyas emerge—we have no definite information that the Cholas did 
so at all—we find the Pallavas established in full power at Kanchi. 
One of the early achievements of these Pallavas, according to 
their own inscriptions, is the conquest of the Chola kingdom which 
perhaps accounts for t,he disppearance of the Cholas as a power, 
although the name Chola does occur along with that of the PSndya in 
several of these campaigns. Throughout the period of the struggle 
between the Pandyas and the Pallavas lasting two or three genera¬ 
tions, the condition of South India remains the same, and the region 
of Kongu has often to figure as in the case described above. The 
Chera country remained unaffected and safe because of this inter¬ 
position of Kongu between it and the other struggling powers. 
When the Pallava ascendency in its turn came to an end as a result 
of the unremitting struggle maintained by the Pandyas, and just when 
the Cholas emerge into a prominent position, we find the first Chola, 
to achieve the independence of the Cholas and establish a Chola 
kingdom, had to conquer Tondamandalam, the Pallava country proper. 
The next conquest of his is described as Kongu, which he is defini¬ 
tely said to have brought under his authority. Naturally this Chola 
expansion would take them next towards the ChSra territory. The 
ChSras do figure in the early history of the Cholas, but oftentimes 
as allies, having entered into marriage relations with the Chola 
family. Not only that. Apparently along with these Chera prin¬ 
cesses, went also a certain number of other people, perhaps relations 
who held important positions in the Chola administration. Some 
of these get to be described in the Chola inscriptions Kodungoluran, 
a resident or inhabitant of Kodungolur, which perhaps was the name 
by which the Chera capital was in those days familiarly known. When 
RsjarSja attempted the conquest of the Chera, he had to march 
towards this region, and, after two campaigns, brought the Cheras 
into his imperial system. The coast region of the south including 
a very considerable part of what is now Travancore territory, stop¬ 
ping short just a little way south of Trivandrum along the coast and 
perhaps coming farther north in the interior region, became Psndya 
territory, and in the wars of the rising Chola power against the 
Pandyas we find the western ports of South Travancore figuring 
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in a large number of naval engagements repeating the position more 
or less of what we find described in regard to Arikesari Psndya, 
whose achievements are described in great elaboration in the work 
PSndikkovai, recently published, which forms the bulk of the illustra¬ 
tive stanzas in the commentary on the Kalaviyal; the illustrations 
given in this commentary of Nllakantan of Musiri are mostly from 
this work, where the illustrations are not from the Sangam classics. 
So, from the period of the PSndya ascendency this seems to have 
been the case. The Chera country, even in the latter half of the 
period we have been dealing with, is confined to the northern part 
of the coast region, and it is in the centuries following that VenSd 
emerges into importance, a period with which we are not concerned 
for the present. The capital of the Cheras must have continued at 
Vanji, perhaps more popularly called Kodungolur now-a-days; but 
since the PeriyapurSnam notes the other names as well, we are not 
quite entitled to say that names like Vanji, Mskodai, etc., had srone 
out of use altogether. The Chera capital Vanji therefore, the West 
Coast sea-port, had a continuous existence from the beginning of the 
Christian era right down to the 12th century. 

Conclusions to which the above discussion leads 

We may now conclude with a survey of the position of Vanji 
and its archaeology resulting from all that is said above. Vanji 
was like other capital cities a fortified city, fortified on the recognis¬ 
ed principles of fortified capitals of Indian kingdoms. Besides the 
fortified town with its own appurtenances, in the shape of buildings 
and so on, we have mention of other features connected with this 
capital town. In one connection or another, we have come upon 
an important sea-port very near the mouth of the PeriySr, and 
intimately connected with the capital city. This is what is called 
in the Tamil classics Musiri, popularly Muyiri or Mskodai. Now 
it is also called by the name Makodai or Mahodayapattinam in later 
literature as also in the Jewish grants. This answers exactly to the 
Muziris of the classical geographers. Therefore Vanji had an 
adjunct of a sea-port placed conveniently for approach from the 
sea naturally which cannot be altogether far away from the capital 
city itself. The location of this Musiri or Muyirikkodu at what 
is called Alikkodu in modern times does not seem improbable, and 
Alikkodu seems derivable from the AJ.imukham which the classical 
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geographers translated as Pseudosthomas, or false mouth, of the 
PeriySr. It is now about two to two and a half miles rather to the 
south-east of where Kodungojur is at present. Proceeding there¬ 
from towards Kodungolur we come upon the Saiva holy place of 
what the Tevaram hymns call Anjaikkaiam, but more popularly called 
Vanjil<u]am. This consists of the temple merely now, which contains 
not merely the images one finds in Siva temples, but also metallic 
representations of the t'wo friends, the Chera monarch Saint Chera- 
m5n PerumSl and the Tamilian Brahman saint Sundaramurti N&yanSr. 
The structure of the temple is Dravidian in point of character and 
some of the institutions connected with the worship in it seem also 
reminiscent of Dravidian customs. It would be difficult to affirm, on 
the evidence at present available that that was the Siva temple to 
which Senguttuvan went as he started at the head of his army on 
his invasion of Northern India and where, according to the Silappadi- 
kSram, he received the blessings and the divine gifts of God before 
he started on the invasion. While there is nothing to prevent there 
having been a Siva shrine there, which the name Mahsd^varpattinam 
given to it may perhaps justify, we cannot be sure that the temple as 
it is, is the temple referred to, in the Silappadikaram. It is just 
possible that there was a rather big Siva temple on the site such as 
is described in the Silappadikaram, or in the near vicinity. Then 
we have to come to the feature of Kodungolur, which, in its origin, 
was nothing more than the temple built to commemorate the martyr¬ 
dom of Kannaki, and may well have been a hamlet containing the 
temple, and it may be the other appurtenances, such as a few 
residential houses and so on connected with the temple. Not far 
from it, or rather close to it, is the temple of a pretty large statue of 
KshetrapSla, as the image is called, now. The Silappadikaram 
mentions both Senguttuvan and some one of his ancestors having 
brought to the Chera capital, the Saiukkappuiam, the Bhuta of the 
Chatushka or public square. We cannot mark out the square at 
present, but the image is there which may be the image of the Bhuta. 
The achievement of the building of a temple and instituting a festival 
to that Bhuta is also ascribed to one of the later Cheras in the 
Padirruppattu. These would generally be features which would 
have to be more or less outside the boundaries of the town proper. 
It may well be out of the fortified part of the city. A capital city, 
or a royal city usually, consisted of a fortified part and a part of the 
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town lying outside the fortifications, containing really the various 
classes of inhabitants outside the city walls—other than those within 
the fortified city itself. The ordinary location for a Siva temple is 
in the south-east of the city, as near as may be to it, but outside the 
actual boundary, though not necessarily in all cases. A temple like 
that of the martyr heroine Kar.naki here ought to be on the southern, 
or rather, south-western side. This Kodungojur temple would 
perhaps answer more or less accurately to 'that description. The 
Bhuta and its temple must be at the public square, and this public 
square may be perhaps outside the fort. In the Chola capital of 
Puhar in which there was this Sadukkipudam, it occupied the square 
between the two distinct parts of the city of Puh&r, namely, Pattinap- 
pSkkam and MaruvurppSkkam. It is beyond these that we shall have to 
look for the capital town of Vanji. It would mean about 2\ to 3 miles 
from the mouth of the PeriySr, with the sea port of Musiri very near 
its mouth. The fact that Vanji had an alternative name Karur, 
also would give indication of where to look for its location. The 
present-day backwater we cannot be certain existed at the time about 
which we are writing. But there are parts to the eastern side of 
the backwater which seem referrable as parts of the town of Vanji, 
which may be the outer parts. For a specific indication, if we take 
what the MalaiySfis now-a-days call Trikana-matilakam as the 
equivalent of the KunavSyil of the SilappadikSram, that would mark 
more or less the middle of the eastern wall of the fortress. It need 
not be exactly the middle although usually it would be that. On the 
map we are publishing here adapted as it is from a map of the com¬ 
mencement of the 19th century there appears a name of a village 
Chengunnur, about a mile or a mile and a half from this towards the 
east. In the east gate of KunavSyil, Ijango Adika] lived in the 
Kottam, one, it may be, among a number of buildings, in the outer 
grove of the fort, intended for the residence of various kinds and 
classes of people who wanted a quiet life. This Sengunnu just out¬ 
side of it would suit admirably for the Sengunru to which the hill 
Kuravars came and told him the tale of Krmaki’s apotheosis. This 
location would suit admirably as in the little town, now-a-days called 
Karuva-Padanna, not very far from this, there is a small temple with 
a comparatively small hill behind it of the red laterite of the locality. 
A sengunru here therefore would be one of many such. But we 
are here concerned with Ilango Adika] ordinarily resident in a 
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building near the east gate being visited by these hill Kuravars. 
Taking therefore the Kunav?yil as TrikapS-Matilakam, as it is 
called, as a known point now, we can peg out the area of the fortress 
on a tolerably correct estimate of its size and distance from what we 
know of it. The fort would normally have occupied all the land 
between the present-day backwater and the modern coast road, as we 
are told that the ChSra army marched out that way on the great 
invasion cf Senguttuvan Chgra, and that is alluded to in another 
poem of the PuranSnuru to which we made reference already. So 
between the road and the present-day backwater, a little more or less, 
would mark out the width of the fortress city of Vanji. We find the 
southern limit at the temple of Kodungolur and the Bhuta square to 
be brief. The northern limit may be some distance, say a couple of 
miles to the north of it. Within these limits, the fortified city must 
have been situate. The fortified city proper would then have 
occupied what the MalaiySlis usually call puduvaippu, that is, land 
that had become newly habitable. As a matter of fact, the whole 
ground on this side of the backwater there is of the red laterite soil, 
while the land on the other bank of the backwater is sandy. Vaippu 
in classical Tamil usually means the houses and buildings that 
constitute a town or a village. Therefore it would mean here a built 
city. There could be other buildings outside the fort, the summer 
houses for royalty, residences of distinguished people and other 
buildings of a similar character. We find mention of one such, 
something like a big summer house, where Senguttuvan ordered that 
the great sacrifice which, under the advice of Msdalan, he had 
undertaken to celebrate may be properly celebrated. This is called 
in the Silappadiksram VslSvikko-Msdam, which would simply mean 
the terraced mansion of the V& or chief, who went by the name 
Avikko. We have in the Padirruppattu three instances of ChSra 
queens, daughters of Vel-A vikkomSn. That would mean this family 
was a distinguished family, at least one among the distinguished 
families, wherefrom the royal consorts were chosen, as of course, 
Malabar sovereigns do even now. So whether it be called VelSvikko 
Msjikai or VeIavikkom?dam, it has reference to the garden-palace, 
it may be of this noble family. It is possible they had their 
residential houses within the fortified city, and the summer house 
was taken up for the purpose of the celebration of the great sacrifice 
by the monarch. There is now a place with a name reminiscent of 
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this Vel-Avikko Msdam across the backwater which would suit 
admirably the purpose for which it was temporarily dedicated by the 
Chera monarch Sengultuvan. If therefore carefully planned 
excavations could be carried out in this area, it is just possible that 
vestiges turn up which would throw light upon the whole question, 
and may help to settle once for all this question and put it altogether 
beyond doubt. For the one possible feature, we may mention what 
has come in for prominent attention even in this paper, the Hstaka- 
mSdam, or the golden hall, in which there was the lying image of 
Vishnu-PadmanSbhS. It must have been a temple of respectable 
size in the Hstakamadam, that is, the residential part of the palace 
of the Cneras, and the discovery of the principal image itself, or 
something else of a distinct character connected with it, would put 
the matter beyond doubt. The Archaeological Department of 
Cochin may take it up, as they have already taken up some excavation 
at the place called CheramSnparamba near the temple at Vanjikkulam. 
We commend this to the authorities of Cochin. 
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QpSpG/sirp pir&rQiur tpGlLLiSpL/pp 
QsirGiiGuirir *L.jb& Qp®iaa>i~ Gx.tlLl^ 

iLjL.sk juGluso s vpp euiTifhij Lnskssrssur £ 
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